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Apocalypse and Liturgy 


Petros Vassiliadis 

“Christianity is a liturgical tradition. The Church is first of all 
a worshipping community. Worship comes first, doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline second.”^ With that historic declaration in the early 50s at 
an ecumenical level Fr Georges Florovsky perfectly described the 
way which contemporary Orthodoxy should follow in the years to 
come. At the same time, however, and in my view unavoidably, he 
raised the issue of authenticity for our contemporary Orthodox li¬ 
turgical practice. “The theological and liturgical tragedy of the 
post-patristic age,” Fr. Alexander Schmemann, another promi¬ 
nent theologian of our time, pointed out, “is that the Churchs cult 
was deprived of its liturgical function, reduced to cultic categories 
alone. 

In the early Church, however, even the term leitourgia 
was not a mere synonym of cult. It was applied indeed to 
all those ministries and offices within the Church in 
which she manifested and fulfilled her nature and voca¬ 
tion; it had primarily ecclesiological and not cultic con¬ 
notations.^ 

In other words, worship is not an end in itself but the means by 
which the people of God witness and participate in the salvific 
work of Christ, i.e., in the new life “in the Holy Spirit,” in the 
kingdom of God in this world, in anticipation of the world to 
come."^ According to Schmemann, the loss of this cosmic and es- 

1 G. Florovsky, “The Elements of Liturgy: An Orthodox View,” Ecumenism 1, A 
Doctrinal Approach, vol. XIII in the Collected Works, p. 86. 

2 A. Schmemann, “Theology and Liturgy,” in Church, World, Mission, 1979, pp. 
129-146; quotation on p. 137. 

3 Ibid., pp. 135-136, 

4 p. 136. 
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chatological dimension of the Church and her leitourgia, which 
resulted in the transformation of her external expression into a sys¬ 
tem of mere ‘ cultic acts,” was due to western influences and more 
particular to the dogmatic declaration De ecclesia of the Council of 
Trent, This declaration, a 

mother and pattern of all modern ecclesiology both (the 
present) Western and Eastern, is indeed the downfall of 
patristic ecclesiology, for by focusing attention almost ex¬ 
clusively on the “institution,” it obscures the cosmic and 
eschatological nature of the Church... making her as we 
see it today more and more “irrelevant” for the world, less 
and less “expressive” of the Kingdom of God.^ 

The first part of Schmemanns remark, i.e., the dramatic de¬ 
viation of Orthodox Christian worship from its essential mission, 
and its dangerous slip into individualistic, pietistic and ritualistic 
tracks, is widely accepted by modern Orthodox biblical scholar¬ 
ship. Prof Agouridis, in his concise analysis of the message of the 
book of Revelation, characteristically notes that 

the liturgy is not some solace but the right interpreta¬ 
tion of what really happens in our life. It is strength, 
guidance and enlightenment in coping with the strug¬ 
gle of life. If the liturgy is other than that, then it is not a 
Christian liturgy. It is a pagan cultic act with platonic 
influences; it is anything but the liturgy as we know it 
from the book of Revelation and the New Testament in 
general.^ 

As for the second part of Fr Schmemanns remark, i.e., the rea¬ 
sons which led to the increasing alienation of Orthodox Christian 
worship from historical reality and resulted in its almost exclusive 
shift towards heavenly order beyond and above this world, these 
should not be attributed merely to the influence of Tridentine ec¬ 
clesiology. By saying this, however, we do not by any means deny 

5 /W.,pp. 136-137. 

6 S. Agouridis, The Apocalypse: A Historical and Synchronic Hermeneutical Attempt, 
1978, (in Greek). 
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that the loss of contact between worship and history did accelerate 
during the so-called post-patristic era. After all, even Schmemann 
himself has acknowledged the complexity of the issue in his Intro¬ 
duction to Liturgical Theology^ Besides, as other distinguished Or¬ 
thodox theologians^ have pointed out, by no means can western 
theology, whether Roman Catholic or Evangelical, be fairly char¬ 
acterized as stressing the non-historical character of the Church. 
On the contrary, as it is often being said, western theology rather 
tends to limit the Church within a purely historical framework. In 
this way, the Church is inevitably relativized, ending up in an al¬ 
most exclusively historical reality. In other words, she ceases to be 
an expression and event of the eschata thus becoming an image and 
institution of this world. 

We should, therefore, try to detect the reasons of the afore¬ 
mentioned phenomenon in the theological tradition and liturgi¬ 
cal practice of the East, where the almost exclusive vision of future 
and heavenly things led to an unconscious withdrawal from his¬ 
torical reality, thus degrading the significance of the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of incarnation. 

In liturgies, this problem is in a way related to the insertion, at 
some historical point, of the angelic Trisagion (the Sanctus, usually 
referred to as the epinikios hymnos in Greek literature) into the 
eucharistic anaphora. This insertion of the scene of the Sanctus, 
without any direct connection to what precedes or to what fol¬ 
lows, has basically separated the eucharistic anaphora into two 
parts.^ The entire problem of the weakening of the prophetic wit¬ 
ness of the Church (from a sociological, of course, and not from a 
theological point of view) and of her withdrawal from the histori- 

7 See especially chs. II and III. 

8 See J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion^ 1985; by the same, “The Mystery of the 
Church in the Orthodox Tradition,” One in ChristlA (1988), 294-303. More on this 
issue in my article “Onhodox Theology Facing the 21st Century.” 

9 A.C. Couratin, “Liturgy,” in The Pelican Guide to Modern Theology, vol. 2, Historical 
Theology, 1969, pp. 131-240, p. 193ff. 
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cal process and dissociation from the social realities, is to some ex¬ 
tent related, among other things,to this essential insertion. In 
fact, not so much to the insertion of the Sanctus as such, as to the 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the relation between 
heavenly and earthly liturgy. The issue of the development of the 
eucharistic anaphora and, even more, that of the addition of the 
SanctuSy has caught the imagination and attracted the interest of 
scholars ever since the 17th century, when the critical study of lit¬ 
urgy began, called b|^ A.C. Couratin “a kind of precious stone of li¬ 
turgical theology,” 

According to G. Dix,^^ the Sanctus is a decorative, ornamental 
addition, added to the eucharistic prayers in the 4th century with¬ 
out any connection to its rhythm and reasoning; and this took 
place throughout Christianity, though at different points in the re¬ 
spective prayers of the various churches. The hymn comes from 
the Book of Isaiah and runs as follows: 

... I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up; and his train filled the temple. Above him stood the 
Seraphim... And one called to another and said: “Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of 
his glory.” (Is 6:1-3) 

In Christian literature it was first used by the author of the 
Apocalypse in his vision of heavenly worship: 

10 Another issue is the shifting of the center of gravity in the Divine Liturgy from an act 
of “offering,” “thanksgiving,” “liturgy,” “communion,” etc , of the people of God, 
the body of Christ, primarily to an act of “sacrifice,” and even “the most a^vesome of 
sacrifices” {frikodestate) This new terminology enters the liturgical vocabulary from 
the time of Cyril of Jerusalem R F Taft, The Great Entrance, 1975, p 428, even 
suggests that the room for the Prothesis should be moved to the entrance of the 
Church, in order not only to restore the practical importance of the Great Entrance, 
but also to facilitate the offering of the faithful— although this distinguished 
iiturgiologist and interpreter of the liturgical tradition of the Eastern Church denies 
the existence of the offertory of the faithful in the East (p l4f][) Another important 
reason is the decisive influence of the corpus areopagiticus The list could go on, 
however, the problem has not yet been discussed by modern Orthodox theology 
11A C Couratin, “Liturgy,” p 155 
12 G Dvx, The Shape of Liturg, 19^2^ 537fF 
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“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty, who was 
and is to come!”(Rev. 4:8)^^ 

Some scholars have argued that the Sanctus in Rev 4:8b consti¬ 
tutes the most ancient Christian liturgical text.^"^ Nevertheless, in 
neither its Judaic nor its Christian use, is the Sanctus connected in 
an obvious way to the eucharistic prayers; nor was it ever used in 
combination with them, although at some point in the history of 
Judaism it penetrated the worship of the Synagogue. 

The first evidence of the use of the Sanctus in the context of the 
eucharistic prayers is found in Jerusalem and Egypt, and a little 
later in Antioch. At that time the Synagogue no longer posed any 
danger for the Church. 

Nowadays, one of the most uncontestcd conclusions in litur¬ 
gical scholarship is that the Sanctus and its introduction had been 
used for the first time in Alexandria around the mid-third century 
AD.^^ From there it might have spread to the other churches, since 

13SeeJJ. O’Rourke, “The Hymns of the Apocalypse,” CfiQ30 (1968), 399-409, who, 
after subjecting the text of the Apocalypse to a form-critical analysis, came to the 
conclusion that sections 1:4-5:8b; 4:8b (i.e., the 7:12,15-17; 11;15,17-18; 

and 19:5-8 constitute preexisting hymnic material, which the author of the book 
reworked from his Christological perspective. 

14 L. Mowry, “Revelation IV-V and Early Christian Liturgical Usage,”/5Z, 71 (1952), 
pp. 75-84. According to J.J. O’Rourke, “The Hymns...,” pp. 399-409, this view goes 
beyond the existing evidence. 

15 B.D. Spinks, “The Jewish Sources of the Sanctus,” Heythrop Joumal2\ (1980), p. 
l68fF. According to P. Trempelas, Origins and Character of Christian Worshipy 1962, 
(in Greek), its use in the Synagogue worship before the second century AD. is 
uncertain (p. 180). 

16 But see A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theologyy ch. 2. Trempelas also 
denies the Jewish influence (OriginSy p. 57, n. 120): “We accept that the Sanctus is a 
very old pan of the anaphora and thus do not think the Jewish influence possible, 
since John in his description of the heavenly worship presented it as the model of 
Christian worship and in this sense he included the Sanctus in his Apocalypse.” This 
view is related, or even derives from, the mistaken idea of this prominent Greek 
theologian in modern history that “the Anaphora per se is totally original and free 
from all influences of the ordo of the ‘chaburah’,” ibid.y p. 67. 

17 G. Kretschmar, Studien zum friichristlichen Trinitdtstheobgie, 1956. More in B.D. 
Spinks, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic Prayer, 1992, pp. 5ff. Spinks himself, however, 
in his detailed study on the use of the Sanctus in Judeo-Christian liturgy, argues for 
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there is no evidence of its earlier use in the liturgy. We should be 
reminded that the Sanctus is found neither in the fragmentary li¬ 
turgical references of Justin nor in the more extensive eucharistic 
anaphora of Hippolytus. Needless to say, research on the evolution 
of the eucharistic liturgy constitutes an extremely interesting area, 
whose significance largely transcends the narrow limits of conven¬ 
tional liturgiesand touches the heart of the ecclesiological and 
overall theological problem; in other words, its importance is re¬ 
lated to the self-understanding of the Christian community. This is 
even more the case because theological identity is not exclusively de¬ 
fined through the theological quests of an elite of intellectuals, but 
through the life and actions of the entire community of the faithful, 
whose expression par excellence is the eucharistic gathering. 

One can clearly detect the connection between the evolution 
of the eucharistic anaphora to the de-historicization of Christian 
worship in P, Trempelas’ concluding remarks in his treatment of 
the subject. There, in an apologetic manner, typical of his time, 
and after stressing that the Sanctus is a primary element of the east¬ 
ern anaphoras and that the description in Rev 4:8—dating from 
the end of the 1 st or at least the early beginnings of the second cen¬ 
tury—is to be counted among the sources, he maintains that 
since, “according to evidence from the anaphora of Hippolytus, 

the Syriac origin of the msenion of the Sanctus in the Christian anaphora R Taft, 
“The Interpolation of the Sanctus into the Anaphora When and Where^ A Review of 
the Dossier Part II,” OCP 58 (1992) rightly insists that there is “no reason to 
challenge” the Egyptian origin 

18 J H Strawley, The Early History of Liturgyy 1949^, p 54, P Rodopoulos, The 
Sacramentary of Serapioriy 1967, p 78, G Dix, TheShapey p 165 and passim , idem, 
“Primitive Consecration Prayers,” Theology 37 (1938), 26lff, where he claims that 
the route the insertion of the Sanctus followed was from Alexandria to Egypt and 
from there to the rest of Christianity, see also the imponant study ofW E Frere, The 
Anaphora or Great Eucharistic Prayery 1938, see also Ch S Tziogas, “The Tnsagion 
Hymn,” Theobgical Symposium in honor of Professor P K Chrestouy 1967, (in Greek), 
pp 275-287 

19 On this issue see the introduction to the book of A Schmemann, Introduction to 
Liturgical Theologyy p 19ff 

20 On this issue there is a quite interesting discussion in D W Fagerberg, What Is 
Liturgical Theology^ A Study in Methodologyy Minnesota, 1992 
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the sacrifice offered to the earthly sanctuary referred to the heav¬ 
enly sanctuary . . , [and it] was quite natural for the faithful on 
earth to be eager to be united to the angelic realm in heavens,”^^ 


Trempelas’ arguments is an almost verbatim repetition of the 
arguments first put forward by the leading western liturgiologist 
E.C. Ratcliff, who in his treatise on the same topic^^ advanced the 
hypothesis that the linking of the eucharistic prayer to the Sanctus 
was a result of the reasoning that, since the servants of God in 
heavens are angels,who *'have no rest day and night, saying holy, 
holy, holy, is Lord God the Almighty, , . "(Rev 4:8), then during the 
eucharist the Christian community basically is lifted up in order to 
participate in the heavenly liturgy. 


In other words, the ultimate goal of eucharistic worship, 
whatever argument we take, was not meant to transform the 
Church into what she really is—i.e., a people of God, a body of 
Christ, a communion of the Holy witnessing in this world to 
^^the wonderful acts ofGod, who called them from the darkness into his 
own marvelous light** Pt 2:9), or even a projection of the salvific 
work of the Trinitarian God to the whole of creation—but, in¬ 
stead, her elevation beyond historical reality and her unification 
with the supra-mundane world of the angels. 

21 P. Trempelas, Archaic p. 180. 

22 E.C. Ratcliff, “The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora,”1 (1950), 
29ffand 125fF. 

23 In reality, they are the four living beings which may be identified with the angelic 
powers on the basis of the description of “each one of them havingsix wings "(Rev 4:8a), 
which clearly comes from the description of the Seraphim in Is 6:2, 

24 Taking RatclifFs argument a step further, A.C. Couratin, “The Sacrifice of Praise,” 
Theology 58 (1955), maintained that the connection makes sense since the eucharistic 
cup clearly symbolizes the “new” testament (cf “this is my blood of the new testament ’), 
while the “old” testament, according to the Exodus narrative, also makes explicit 
reference to the ascending of the representatives of Israel to the mountain of God’s 
presence and lawgiving, where they “ate and drank” (Ex. 24:11). Therefore, the 
linking of the Sanctus to the eucharistic prayer aimed at the lifting up of the Christian 
community and its immediate presentation before God. 
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Therefore “Apocalypse and Liturgy”—in other words, the is- 
sue of defining the character of Christian worship from the per¬ 
spective of the book of Revelation—is of utmost importance. This 
theme is particularly important for the Orthodox Church which, 
although she has preserved more faithfully than any other church 
the traditional elements of the holistic nature of salvation and the 
cosmic dimension of her mission, is still understood in the context 
of platonic categories. In any case, the “Apocalypse” possibly com¬ 
prises the most important text for the understanding of the eucha- 
ristic liturgy, and no doubt a decisive point of reference for the 
problem of the addition of the Sanctus in the eucharistic anaphora. 


In brief: either one accepts Trempelas view and takes the book 
of Revelation to be the generic cause for the addition of the Sano- 
tuP or consents to the oldest theory, according to which the 


author of the Apocalypse reproduces in his work the liturgical act 
of the early Church even without insisting that the addition it- 


25 Ihtd , p 6, n 20, a suggestion, however that contradicts the early eucharistic witness 
in Christian literature 

26 According to G Dix, The Shape^ pp 28-29, on the basis of Rom 12 4-6, the primitive 
liturgy was a collective action of thanksgiving to God the Father, by Christ’s living 
Body The order of the Eucharist is more or less known We have no direct witness to 
the date of its adoption, however, Dix maintained that it was established long before 
the end of the first century AD, not only because the liturgical praxis which follows is 
in agreement about it, but mainly because its order is clearly reflected in the 
symbolism of the heavenly “gathering” of the triumphant Church, the real gathering 
of whom all earthly things are but symbols and types The same symbolism is found 
in the visions of the Apocalypse, most probably written c 93 AD In this book, 
everything revolves around the heavenly altar, in front of which stood the crowds of 
the faithful, whose number was “myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands" 
(511) Serving angels appear everywhere The 24 presbyters have their thrones in the 
form of a semi-circle around the sparkling throne of God and the Lamb, m the same 
way that presbyters at earthly altars sat around the tabhnum^ the white throne of the 
bishop “It IS possible,” Dix concludes, “that the book’s symbolism was influenced by 
the dominant, since the first century AD, liturgical praxis of the Church and not vice 
versa, since this structure was traditionally predominant in the churches (i e , of Asia 
Minor) that challenged the divine inspiration and canomcity of the book of 
Revelation, whose authority and authenticity was challenged even in the third 
century AD ” In addition, O Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (1953), p 7, 
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self originates in the first century AD; or, finally, if one endorses 
the more reliable theory that the Apocalypse is a determining fac¬ 
tor for the later liturgical self-conscience of the Church;^^ the bot¬ 
tom line in all these cases is that the Apocalypse iSy or at least should 
bey the key to discovering the real meaning of Christian liturgy and its 
relation to history. 

One of the prevailing features of the Apocalypse, both in form 
and in essence, is undoubtedly the liturgical. Not only do the first 
(1:3) and the last (22:6) chapters evidently imply a liturgical set¬ 
ting; it is also a fact that the experience of the seer/prophet takes 
place ''on theLord^s day”{\\\)\ it is the baptismal formula (1:5-6); 
it is also the concluding prayer "Come LordJesus” {22:20) and the 
blessing of the final verse (22:21); it is the numerous hymns, espe¬ 
cially from ch. 4 onwards (4:8f-l 1; 5:9-10, etc.); the direct and in¬ 
direct references to the eucharistic anaphoras (2:7; 2:24; 2:17, 
3:20, 7:l6ff; 11:11; 19:9; 21:6; 22:l-10ff); the climax being the 
scene of the heavenly worship in ch. 4; (see also 5:9; 7:2-14; 12:11; 
l4:10ff; 16:6-19; 17:2); the doxologies (1:6; 5:13; 7:12 etc.), to 
mention just the most prominent cases. 

According to T.F. Torrance, the Apocalypse is at once the most 
liturgical and the most eschatological book of the New Testament. 

maintains that **th€ writer of the Apocalypse views the whole drama of the last days in the 
context of primitive Christian worship ” and thaty "'beginning with the original greeting 
in V 14 and up to the closing prayer "come Lord Jesus * in v 22 20 and the blessing ofthe 
final verse, the book of Revelation is full of implications on liturgical uses of the first 
community "Even if we consider the suggestion as purely hypothetical, it is at least sure 
that the writer of the book expresses a view about worship See also G Delling, “Zum 
Gottesdienstlichen Still der Johannes-Apocalypse,” NT 3 (1959), 107-137 Some 
scholars (e g , D L Barr, “The Apocalypse of John as Oral Enactment,” Interpretation 
40 [1986], 243-256) have taken these views to the extreme, arguing that the 
Apocalypse functions within the context of early Christian worship, which 
culminates in the Eucharist K P Joerns (Das hymmsche Evangelium, 1971) rejects 
the hypothesis that there is an apparent liturgical structure in the book of Revelation 
See also M H Shepherd, The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse, 1960, and 
(Metropolitan) N Anagnostou, The Apocalypse, 1971 [in Greek]) 

17 P Bratsiotis, The Apocalypse of Apostle John, 1950, (in Greek) holds that it is more 
probable that, “early Christian worship and the Apocalypse of John mutually 
influenced each other” (p 50) 
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Using language and imagery borrowed from the Old Testament 
and enlightened by the presence of the Holy Spirit, the 
seer/prophet circumscribes ontologically the history of the 
Church and deontologically her leitourgia (worship) in space and 
time; while the Gospels describe the way ''the Word took fleshy ”the 
Apocalypse constitutes an extension of Christology in time and 
history As in the Old Testament, the liturgy revolves around the 
event of the Exodus, and the eschatological salvation is anticipated 
as a new “Exodus” with the help of the new redeemer and through 
a new testament, so the Apocalypse, in exactly the same way, de¬ 
scribes this same dynamic liturgy, this time revolving around the 
slaughtered Lamb/ 

The context in which the Sanctus is used for the first time ever in 
Christian literature is Apoc ch. 4 and 5, where the seer/prophet de¬ 
scribes his vision of the heavenly liturgy/^ According to J. Giblet, in 
this vision John presents the splendor of the throne of God while of¬ 
fering a theological reflection on the theme of heavenly liturgy The 
symbols and images he uses reflect those used by the Old Testament 
prophets when they describe the grandeur and glory of God: the The- 
ophany at Sinai and the place “ where God stood” 24:9fF); the de¬ 
scription of those surrounding God (Dan 7:14); the six-winged 
Seraphim in the vision of Isaiah (6:2); and the living beings, a com¬ 
mon feature of all apocalyptic texts since Ezekiels time (l:4fF)/^ 

Taking for granted that the 24 presbyters represent the 
Church,^ ^ the living beings the rest of the animated creation, the 

28T.F- Torrance, “Liturgie et Apocalypse,” Verbum Caro 11 (1957), 28-40. 

29According to P.T. Achtemeier, “Revelation 5:1-14,” Interpretation 40 (1986), 
383-388, the culmination of the drama in the Apocalypse is to be found in this very 
scene. A second culmination in the scene with the vision of the “new heaven” and the 
“new earth” of the two last chapters of the book (21:Iff), which in fact forms the 
solution of the drama, is nothing but the fulfillment of what the prophet has 
announced in chs 4 and 5. 

30 J. Giblet, "'Devisione Templicoekstis in Apoc. IV: I-II,” CollMech43 (1958), 593-97. 

31 Whether we accept the view that the 24 presbyters represent the 24 Jewish clans (see 
S. Agouridis, The Apocalypse, pp. 13, 82); or that “they stand for the twelve tribes of 
Israel and the twelve apostles; the Old Israel and the new Israel” (more on that in my 
essay ''Eikon and Ekklesia in the Apocalypse,” pp, 43Iff). 
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various elements (precious stones, golden crowns, lightning and 
thunder, torches, the sea) the inanimate nature, and the Seraphim 
the angelic powers—in other words the whole of creation—there 
should be no doubt about the cosmic character of the heavenly lit¬ 
urgy in Apocalypse, and by extension of Christian worship in 
general. 

One really wonders why such a theologically advanced reflec¬ 
tion, stemming from the New Testament itself, has made so little 
impact—not to say it has been completely neglected—during the 
formation of Christian worship. To answer this question one has 
to briefly review the history of the interpretation of the book of 
Revelation. Only then, can one understand the reason why the 
most “liturgical” book of the New Testament has been virtually ex¬ 
cluded from the “Liturgy of the Church.” In the ancient Church, 
the main debate evolved around whether the Apocalypse should 
be interpreted literally or allegorically.^^ Although up to Origens 
time the second-century Church Fathers were unanimously in¬ 
clined towards a literal interpretation of the Apocalypse, interpret¬ 
ing the famous passage of 20:1-6 as a prophecy concerning the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, which would follow His Second Com¬ 
ing and would last for a thousand years,under the influence of 
this great Alexandrian thinker, historical interpretation gave way 
to the so-called “spiritual” or “allegorical” approach.^"^ Origen re¬ 
futed the literal interpretation of the Apocalypse and argued that 
the prophecies about the End should be interpreted allegorically, 
because an anticipation of an earthly kingdom is nothing but a 
surrender to human desires and lusts!^^ Thus, when Augustine^^ 
raised this problematic in the West, although he attempted some 
kind of an eschatological synthesis (that is a compromise between 

32 On this issue see the study of A.Y. Collins, “Reading the Book of Revelation in the 
Twentieth Century,” Interpretation AO (1968), 229-242. 

33 See amongst others the views of Papias (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 3:39), Justin 
{Dial. Tryph. 81), Irenaeus {Adv. Haer. 5:30ff), Tertullian {AdMarc. 3:25). 

34 See S. Smalley, The Snidy of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 1964, p. 19ff. 

35 Origen, Deprincipiis, 2:11-2:5. 

36 De Civitate Dei, 20:7-13. 
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millenarianism and the allegorical view),^^ the allegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the Apocalypse dominated Christian exegesis. Conse¬ 
quently, the hope for a new world, and the anticipation of the 
eminent kingdom of Christ, remained concealed^^ up until very 
recently, with few exceptions in both East and West.^ Thus, the 
symbols and imagery of the Apocalypse were seen as metaphysical 
and ethical categories of another, mostly undefined, reality. The 
real historical and political dimension penetrating this unique 
piece of literature, from the beginning to its very end, have only re¬ 
cently been reaffirmed. 

In order, however, to grasp the profound meaning of the book, 
it is absolutely necessary to give an answer to the question of the 
literary genre as well as the theological character of the book, i.e., 
whether it is to be considered as an essentially prophetic or apoca¬ 
lyptic piece of literature."^^ To this end, it would be necessary to trace 
the development of Jewish literature from prophecy to apocalyptic, 
through a study of the historical events of Israel—beginning with the 
renewal of the prophetic spirit during the time of Jeremiah and the 
Deuteronomic reformation of Josiah (640-609 BC.), and going 
through the emergence of theocracy in Ezekiels time (a typical exam¬ 
ple of a transition from a prophet to an apocalyptic [587-539]), to the 
almost complete abolition of prophecy and its substitution by sophi- 
ology, and finally to the composition of the book of Daniel and the 
other later Jewish apocalyptic writings of the first century This 

37 See A.Y. Collins, “Reading the Book of Revelation,” p. 229fE 

38 Its biblical eschatological perception was saved only by the ancient eastern liturgical 
tradition, a fact that the late Fr. Alexander Schmemann made a great effon to 
underline in his writings. 

39 See the studies of A. Argyriou, Les Exegeses grecques de VApocalypse a lepoque turque 
(l453~1821)y 1982; “Greek exegetical works on the Apocalypse during the 
Tourkokratia,”EE0L0 24 (1979) (in Greek) 357-380; and his recent presentation 
at the Sixth Synaxis of Orthodox Biblical Theologians, whose topic was Apocalypse 
(Cyprus 1991); also the already mentioned study of Collins (n 30) on the East and the 
West respectively. 

40 See the important study by D.S. Russell, The Method and Message of Jewish 
Apocalyptic, 1960. 

41 See Carroll Stuhlmueller, “Post-exilic Period: Spirit, Apocalyptic,”/-frowe' /, pp. 
337-343, with an excellent description of this evolution. 
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approach will clearly show us that the last book of the New Testa¬ 
ment is a prophetic book—^with, of course, certain apocalyptic ele¬ 
ments—and not an apocalyptic one."^^ 

If we were to accept the prophetic character of the book of 
Revelation, it would help us better to understand its authors per¬ 
ception of the liturgy. Amongst the various typical expressions and 
terms of the Old Testament, the author of the Apocalypse—fol¬ 
lowing the rest of the New Testament writers, mainly of Hebrews 
and 1 Peter—chooses the terminology of worship and prophecy. 
Obviously, he prefers to approach sin in terms of repentance (ch. 
2-3) and also of purification. Beginning with the first verses, a 
doxology is addressed to Jesus Christ ''who cleansect^ u$ from our 

42 In order to understand the character of the Apocalypse, a comparison is needed not 
only with prophecy but also with classical apocalyptic, since the second is considered to 
be an evolution of the first While, then, the prophets were men of action through their 
dynamic preaching, the apocalyptics were men of the written word and transmitted 
their message carefully and under cover The Apocalypse retains both features, but 
action IS prevalent, since its writer was exiled in Patmos (19) While the prophets were 
personally involved in the politics of their time, the apocalyptics devoted themselves to 
a kind of cosmic mission The main feature of the Apocalypse is the confrontation 
between the Church and Roman authorities The message of the prophets was critical 
of certain events, whereas the apocalyptics, especially Daniel, developed a kind of 
religious hermeneutics of universal history The Apocalypse, no doubt, attempts the 
second task, without ceasing, though, to refer, even if covertly, to specific events of a 
definitely political character (see V Stogiannos, Apocalypse and PolitKs, 1985 [in 
Greek]) The prophets played a leading part in the domination of God over his elect 
people, Israel, whereas the apocalyptics envisioned the universal domination of 
JHWH The Apocalypse describes the second process, but for the elect people of God, 
the Church, the New Israel Essential to the understanding of apocalyptic literature is 
the unshakable belief that the world can be transformed only through the direct 
intervention of God The prophet of the Apocalypse, on the contrary, counts also on 
the blood of the martyrs (for more see our study '"Eikon and Ekklesta in the 
Apocalypse," GOTR 38 (1993) 103-117) Finally, the prophets spoke boldly against 
the temple and religious authorities, and their word was scarcely misunderstood as 
opposite to the apocalyptics, who spoke m visions and symbolic terms and were usually 
misinterpreted This is, probably, the only element the Apocalypse holds in common 
with the rest of the works of the apocalyptic writers, even though some scholars have 
recently maintained that the views of the ^vriter on priesthood were those of general 
priesthood exclusively (i e , E S Fiorenza, Priester fur Gotty 1971, and “Apocalyptic 
and Gnosis in the Book of Revelation,''92 (1973), 565-581) 

43 Either we read luvsantty or lousantt in v 1 5 
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sins in his blood** (1:5); the Church is called a 'royalpriesthood** (y :6); 
(but also "and he made us a kingdom , priests to his God and Father**; 
cf. also 5:10); for the innumerable crowd of the faithful, "who are 
robed in white garments** are said to have "washed their gar¬ 

ments and whitened them in the lamb*s blood** (7:14).'^'^ Without, 
therefore, dealing with worship in the critical manner of the 
Prophets,the seer/prophet of the Apocalypse gives liturgy a new 
dimension, which reminds us of the political atmosphere of the 
prophetic literature. In this way, he overcomes the purely cultic 
and ritualistic preoccupation of the Old Testament priestly tradi¬ 
tion. In other words, in the Apocalypse the Levitical and media¬ 
tory priesthood of the Old Testament"^^ is not simply surpassed; it 
is even contrasted. 

If the historical character, as well as the purely prophetic back¬ 
ground, of the Apocalypse is accepted, the next step is to move to 
the structure of the book. In his brilliant study, L. Thompson 
maintains that, morphologically, the Apocalypse uses two types of 
visions: “dramatic narratives” and “heavenly liturgies.” The first 
are used as literary forms through which the seer/prophet, with 
bountiful skill, proleptically projects eschatological realities before 

44 See the very enlightening treatment of the issue by E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of 
St. Petery 1946, pp. 285ff. 

45 See also the eucharistic excerpts from the synoptic tradition: “I want mercy and not 
sacrifice” (Mt 9:13; 12:7 from Hos 6:6). According to T. F. Torrance (Liturgie et 
Apocalypsey p. 31fi), the meaning of liturgy in the Apocalypse is defined by its 
alienation from the Old Testament worship. Whereas the second is strongly marked 
by the coming of a new destructive "eon,” in the Apocalypse, and in the New 
Testament in general, it is marked by the coincidence and identification of the 
present with the future "eon.” 

46 In regard to the notion of the priesthood as to that ofecclesiology (see our study Image 
and Church in Apocalypse y p, 420ff), the Apocalypse is the culmination of the process 
which started with the early texts of the New Testament and reached the 
post-apostolic Ignatian eucharistic-centered writings on the role of the bishop, 
preceded by 1 Peter and Hebrews. While 1 Peter stresses the “priesthood of the 
Church” and Hebrews “the priesthood of Christ” (see E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle 
of St. Petery p. 294), the Apocalypse shifts the stress to ’’prophetic priesthood." 
Selwyn, in his above-mentioned book, juxtaposes 1 Peter to the Apocalypse in a 
characteristic manner. 
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the description of the new world in the last two chapters unfold in 
seven scptcts,^^ Typical in almost all septets is the prolonging of 
the last narrative in order that all the elements the author wished to 
incorporate in his book are included, without mutating his seven¬ 
fold literary scheme. 

However, what is even more important is the close connec¬ 
tion—in terms of essence and form alike—between “heavenly litur¬ 
gies” and “dramatic eschatological narratives,” in other words, 
between liturgy and history."^^ The heavenly liturgy of the fourth 
chapter, in particular, in which the Sanctus is found (4:8b), is for 
the seer/prophet of the Apocalypse, as S, Agourides characteristi¬ 
cally puts it, 

the reality of the world beneath what is manifest. It is 
the predominance of Gods truth and of the righteous¬ 
ness and love of the lamb... So the purpose of the heav¬ 
enly liturgy is to point to the so far invisible yet true and 
authentic meaning of history, as opposed to the falsifi¬ 
cation and lies that seem to dominate its visible course... 

It is precisely with the “eschaton” that the world and his¬ 
tory outlive their real life and orientation. The transi¬ 
tion from one period of the world to the other is 
presented as extremely painful.^^ 

This tragic transition symbolizes the terrible events that follow 
the form of successive septets (seals 6:Iff; trumpets 8:Iff; vi¬ 
sions/signs I l:15ff; bowls/plagues 15:5ff; plagues/heavenly voices 
17: Iff)—all of them apparently bringing to the readers mind the 
Seven plagues of Pharaoh before Exodus.Henceforth, every- 

47 See J. W. Bowman, The Drama of the Book of Revelation^ 1955; also S.Agouridis, The 
ApocalypsCy pp. 29ff. 

48 L. Thompson, “Cult and Eschatology in the Apocalypse of John,” JR 4 (1969) 
330-350. Thompson rightly believes that the heavenly liturgy is in absolute harmony 
with the eanhly liturgy, and the dramatic events of history unravel in terms of the 
human tragedy. 

49 S. Agouridis, The Apocalypse, pp. 41-42. This is the meaning of the last days in 
Orthodox liturgy. More on the issue in A. Schmemann, Introduction, pp. 79fE. 

50 As R.H. Charles (The Revelation of St. John, 1920, p. Ixiifl) put it, the writer of the 
Apocalypse was thinking continuously in Hebrew categories of thought but wrote in 
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thing which is described in what precedes the final solution of the 
drama chapters, namely, the vision of the ‘new heavens” and “new 
earth” (Rev 21: Iff), is neither sign of revenge nor frustration nor 
terror and intimidation, but quite the opposite: a message of vic¬ 
tory, of hope, of salvation. A proper understanding of the terrible 
eschatological narratives of the Apocalypse, therefore, is impossi¬ 
ble without linking them to the liturgical pieces of the book. At 
the same time, however—and this is of utmost importance to our 
subject—the purpose of the heavenly liturgy, and by extension the 
real meaning of Christian worship, are incomprehensible if they 
are not directly connected with history, since “for John, liturgy, 
prayer, God, heaven and all the unspeakable and terrifying things 
happening down here on earth are not unrelated to each other; 
rather they form a unity, they are one thing.”^^ 

In addition to the close relation between history and heavenly 
liturgy, the historical and cosmic perspective of the liturgical ele¬ 
ment in the book of the Apocalypse is certified by the terminology 
used in some hymns of a quasi-eucharistic, anaphoral kind, fore¬ 
runners of all Christian anaphora prayers. The thanksgiving of¬ 
fered by the 24 presbyters to God, ""for he createdaW (4:11, see also 
the thanksgiving of presbyters in 11:7ff), and to Christ, ""for he re¬ 
deemed them in God through his blood ... and made them a kingdom 
and priests'' (5:9-10), constitute an indirect reference to the 
scheme found later in the anaphoral references of Justin and Hip- 
polytus.^^ We should remind ourselves, at this point, that the 
Gnostics generally denied the value of history, namely that God 
the Father created the world and that the Son became perfect man 

Greek, a langu^e that he did not master with ease. According to H. B. Swete 
{Apocalypse of St. John, 1907^), of the 404 verses of the book, 278 include obvious 
references from the Old Testament, mostly freely adapted from the original Hebrew 
and not from the Greek translation of O’. See also A. Lancelotti, “L’Antico 
Testament© nell’ Apocalisse,” in Rivista Biblica 14 (1966), 369-84. 

51 S. Agouridis, The Apocalypse, p. 83. “The heavenly liturgy is not detachment and 
withdrawal from eaahly things but the interpretation of the earthly things from the 
angle of God and their redemption from powers hostile to God. This constitutes the 
real meaning of Christian worship in general” (p. 52). 

52 G. A. Michell, Landmarks in Liturgy, 1961, pp. 68-69. 
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and really died on the cross. For that reason, their prayers do not at 
all resemble the terminology of the Apocalypse, as well as of all the 
Christian anaphoras after Justin. 

Finally , the historical projections of the heavenly liturgy are 
verified by the use of a series of terms^^ especially chosen for that 
purpose, such as ''the Almighty*' {Pantocrator. 1:8; 4:8; 11:17; 15:3; 
16:7'14; 19:6-15; 21:22) and "worthy * {axios\ 4:11, 5:2-9; 12:4), 
the well-known “acclamation” at the enthronement of the Roman 
emperors. These terms basically denote and reveal through symbols 
the struggle between the worship of God and the “lamb,” on the one 
hand, and the beast on the other, the Church and her head, Christ, 
the slaughtered lamb, and the Roman authority and emperor, who 
during the kingship of Domitian was worshipped as dominus et 
deus. Consequently, the meaning of worship in the Apocalypse is 
the declaration of the dominion of God and not the Emperor, or, in 
other words, of the kingdom of God; whereas the worship of the 
beast constitutes opposition to that kingdom and is thus its rejec¬ 
tion. Finally, typical is the reference in the final vision (21:Iff) not 
only to “a new heaven” but, in accordance with the undoubtedly 
historical prophecy of Isaiah (66:17), to a “new earth.” 

If any conclusion is to be drawn from the above analysis, it is 
an affirmation of the historical orientation of the Christian liturgy. 
For if the addition of the Sanctus is to be related in any way with 
the Apocalypse, and if the meaning of the heavenly liturgy in the 
Apocalypse indeed has a cosmic and historical and not supra- 
mundane character, then the deeper meaning of the really strange 

53 An example is given by the eucharistic prayers of the Apocryphal Acts of John (84-86 
and 109-110) and the Acts of Thomas (44-50 and 133); see M. R. James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament^ 1924, pp. 250, 268, 388, 422. 

54 Very correctly, S. Agourides {The Apocalypse y p. 29) maintains that “the writer of the 
Apocalypse talks to us about the salvation offered by God not in another world but in 
our world transformed; not outside history and individually, but in the context of 
true communion with other people, which is the end and at once the surpassing of 
history.” 
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addition of the Sanctus would not denote an alienation of the life 
of the Church^^ (i.e., her liturgical praxis) from history, but quite 
the contrary, the direct relation of worship to the historical and so¬ 
cial reality. ^ 

The reintegration of the book of the Apocalypse into the en¬ 
tire liturgical cycle of the Church, but above all of its prophetic 
spirit in her life and action—certainly not for the reason of sub¬ 
stantiating a liturgical practice and theological attitude sealed for 
centuries, but in order theologically to redefine the essence of her 
ecclesial/liturgical self-consciousness—remains one of the most 
urgent “desiderata” of contemporary Orthodoxy. 


55 In the Byzantine sources, and in the liturgy of John Chrysostom in panicular, a 
smoother flow of the eucharist is attempted through a scheme of antithesis: “although 
you are being escorted by thousands of angels... however, this phenomenon occurs 
only with time, especially following the complex developments related to the ritual 
preceding the anaphora, during late Byzantine period. R. Taft’s contribution to the 
topic is classical (ref. 10); see also H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy 1986. Even the 
Cherubic Hymn introducing the liturgy came to signify the setting aside of all earthly 
cares: either the “now all earthly care” (pasan nyn hiotiken) was transformed to “all the 
earthly care” (pasan ten biotiken)^ (seej. Fountoulis, The Divine Liturgies, 1985> [in 
Greek] p. 231), or the hymn, being the evolution of “Now the powers” (Nyn ai 
dynameis) clearly manifests the setting aside of eanhly care in order for the eucharistic 
gathering to receive, in this world, Christ, “the king of all.” 

56 In contemporary Orthodox theology this idea is known as “the Liturgy after the 
Liturgy” (more in Ion Bria-P. Vassiliadis, Orthodox Christian Witness, 1989, [in 
Greek] pp. 65flF, also pp. 35f), and it is underlined by the cosmic dimension of 
liturgical theology. 
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The Gospel Lectionary of the 
Byzantine Church 

David M. Petras 

The fullness of the celebration of‘Christ among us” needs the 
proclamation of his deeds and words that our understanding and 
way of life may be transformed. For this reason, the reading of the 
Gospel has become an integral part of the worship of the commu¬ 
nity in all traditional Christian eucharists. The Divine Liturgy can 
be clearly divided into two distinct sections, by convention called 
the Liturgy of the Word and the Liturgy of the Eucharist The 
anaphora itself proclaims the Gospel words of our Lord, “Take, 
eat, this is my body,” and “Take, drink, this is my blood,” which, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, bring the believer here and 
now into the transcendent presence of our Lord. St John Chry¬ 
sostom expressed this, “It is always the Passover.”^ This unchang¬ 
ing proclamation is complemented by the daily reading of a 
different section of the Gospel in the Liturgy of the Word. 

Just as each Church has evolved different anaphoras, so also 
have they developed different systems for the reading of Scripture. 
The Byzantine tradition presents two different sections from the 
New Testament (the Epistle and Gospel) for each liturgical day of 
the Church year. The focal point of this system is the annual cele¬ 
bration of the resurrection on the Sunday of Pascha. 

The Byzantine Church does not have a reading from the Old 
Testament at the Divine Liturgy. Three course readings of the Old 
Testament remain: 1) the reading of the Prophecy of Isaiah at the 
Tersext (originally a morning Liturgy of the Word, now simply the 
combination of the common Terce and Sext) of Lent; 2) the Read¬ 
ing of Genesis at Vespers of Lent; and 3) the reading of Proverbs at 

1 Homily 5 on 1 Timothy. Cf. also his Oration against the Judaizers 3,4. 
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Vespers of Lent. Vespers may be joined with the Presanctified Lit¬ 
urgy, which existed by the beginning of the seventh century in its 
basic present form.^ Engberg writes that the prophetologium ‘was 
invented in the early eighth century, shortly after the reform that 
relegated the O. T. lessons to the ^"‘MissaPresanctificatorum,,.^" but 
gives no further information.^ There are also remnants of a course 
reading of the Prophecy of Ezekiel (Tersext), Exodus and Job (Ves¬ 
pers) during Holy Week. Kniazeff, following Karabinov,"^ believes 
the Prophecy of Isaiah to have been constructed after Heraclius" 
victory over the Persians in the Holy Land in the seventh century. 
The selection of readings is a kind of commentary on his victory.^ 
The continuous readings of Genesis and Proverbs are ancient cate- 
chumenate material and present no special problems. Outside of 
Lent, Old Testament readings are found only at Vespers on the 
eves of particular feasts and important saints. The main problem 
with the Old Testament readings is the question whether they 
were ever used in the Divine Liturgy of the Byzantine Church. 
Juan Mateos claims the Byzantine Divine Liturgy once had an Old 
Testament reading like the other rites, but that it disappeared be¬ 
tween the times of Maximus the Confessor (7th century) and Pa¬ 
triarch Germanus (8th century).^ The only evidence, though, is a 
passing reference in Maximus’ Mystagogy: “There (in the Church) it 
(the soul) learns, by symbols of the divine readings which take place, 
the principles of beings and the marvelous and grand mysteries of 
divine Providence revealed in the Law and the Prophets...”^ Mateos 
also thinks he has isolated three remaining liturgical Old Testa¬ 
ment readings, the final readings in the series at the Vigils of 

2 Miguel Arranz, “La liturgie des Presanctifies de I’ancien Euchologe byzantin,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 47 (1981), 334. 

3 Sysse Gudrun Engberg, “The Greek Old Testament Lectionary as a Liturgical Book,” 
(University of Copenhagen, Cahiersdellnstitutdumoyen-dgegrecetlatin 54,1987), 40. 

4 Ivan Karabinov, Postnaja Triad (“Lenten Triodion”) (St Petersburg, 1910), 45ff. 

5 0/>. GY, 237-241. 

6 Juan Mateos, La celebration de la parole dans la liturgie hyzantine (Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta 191) (Rome; Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1971), 131. 

7 The Churches Mystagogy 23, translation by George Berthold, Maximus the Confessor: 
Selected Writings (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 204. 
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Christmas (Isaiah 7:10-16; 8:1-4, 9-10), Epiphany (Isaiah 
49:8-15) and Pascha (Daniel 3:1-90).^ However, outside of Lent, 
we have no traces of the Old Testament course readings in the Byz¬ 
antine eucharistic Liturgy. However, we do have a complete record 
of the Old Testament readings used at the liturgy in Syrian 
Churches.^ One of the three readings assigned for the Third Sun¬ 
day of Lent is 1 Samuel 17:2-9, 32, 37, 40, 42, 49-51, an edited 
version of the story of David and Goliath. Interestingly enough, 
this finds a reflection in the hymnography of the Byzantine 
Church. The doxasticheron at the aposticha of Vespers for this 
Sunday begins, “O Lord, who helped gentle David in combat and 
enabled him to overcome the Philistine...by the weapon of the 
Cross cast down our enemies.” One is tempted to hypothesize that 
the Byzantines used a Syrian system of Old Testament lections in 
their Liturgy, but again, this may have happened only because the 
hymnography was taken from the Syrian Church. 

Perhaps the best study to date of the Byzantine lectionary is Kni- 
azeflPs “La lecture de f Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, dans le rite 
byzantin,” in La Priere des Heures, There have been other, popular 
works, which are helpful as homily material, but do not give evalua¬ 
tive information, such as Barrois’ Scripture Readings in Orthodox Wor¬ 
ship. ^ ^ Scriptural scholars have made many studies of the Byzantine 
lectionaries from the viewpoint of helping to establish the Greek text 
of the Bible, and in so doing, have given a few valuable insights into 
the origins of the system itself, particularly the Chicago series^^ and 

8 131. 

9 L. Chidiac and G. Khouri-Sarkis, “Table des p^ricopes bibliques den les £glises de 
langue syriaque,” UOrient Syrien 3 (1958), 359-386. 

10 (Paris: Les editions du Cerf, 1963), 201-252. 

11 (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1977). 

12 5. Allen Wikgren, “Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testament,” 
in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Freiburg: Herder, 
1963); Harry Merwyn Buck, Jr., “The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel 
Lectionary,” Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament II, 4 
(University of Chicago Press, 1958); B. M. Metzger, The Saturday and Sunday Lessons 
from Luke in the Greek Gospel Texts (University of Chic^o Press, 1944); William D. 
Bray, The Weekday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (University of 
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some works of Yvonne Burns.*^ A short, but basic work is Pierre- 

Marie Gy’s, “La question du syst^me des lectures de la liturgie byz- 
• 14 

antine. 

While it is not possible to reconstruct these Old Testament 
readings, almost the whole text of the epistles and gospels is read 
every year, beginning on the Sunday of Pascha with the first sec¬ 
tions of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Gospel of St John. The 
Gospel is the most important of the two readings that remain. The 
book of the four canonical Gospels is especially bound in a beauti¬ 
ful way to attract the eye and to emphasize their central signifi¬ 
cance. The Gospel at the Divine Liturgy is chanted by the deacon, 
customarily surrounded by candle-bearers, as much to symbolize 
the light-giving role of its proclamation as to give light to the 
reader. However, there are questions about the choice of Gospels 
for the Sunday readings. Because of their importance, I will limit 
myself in this article to a discussion of the Gospel readings. 

Description of the Byzantine Gospel Cycle 

There are three separate cycles of Gospel readings for the Di¬ 
vine Liturgy based on the Paschal-Lenten Church year: Saturday, 
Sunday, and weekday (Monday to Friday). Each cycle is complete 
in itself, but not completely independent, because the readings 
chosen for Saturday and Sunday are not repeated during the week. 
The Saturday and Sunday cycles present selected pericopes from 
the four Gospels, while the weekday readings are a lectio continua 
omitting those sections read on Saturday and Sunday. 

Chicago Press, 1959). For an extensive bibliography of textual criticism connected 
with the Byzantine lectionary, see Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type and 
New Testament Textual Criticism (Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1984), 

13 “The Greek Manuscripts connected by their Lection Systems with the Palestinians 
Syriac Gospel Lectionaries,” Studia Biblica 1978, II: Papers on the Gospels, Sixth 
International Congress on Biblical Studies, Oxford, 3-7 April 1978; “The Historical 
Events that Occasioned the Inception of the Byzantine Gospel Lectionaries,” I6th 
Inter, Byz.-Kongr, Akten II/4 (Vienna 1982), 119-127; “The Lectionary of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople,” Studia Patristica 15/1 (Berlin 1984), 515-520. 

14 . In: Miscellanea liturgica in onore di Sua Eminenza il Cardinale Giacomo Lercaro (Vol, 
II, Rome, 1967), 251-261, 
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The Gospel of St Matthew is read on the Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days from the Sunday of All Saints (the Sunday after Pentecost) to 
the Second Sunday before the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. The Gospel of St Luke is read from the second Sunday after 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross to Meatfare Saturday (the second 
Saturday before the beginning of the Great Fast). The Gospel of St 
Mark, with the exception of the First Sunday, is read on all the Sat¬ 
urdays and Sundays of Lent, The weekday continuous readings 
follow the same format, except for the Gospel of St Mark. Since 
there are no weekday readings assigned to the Great Fast, chapters 
1 to 8 of Mark are read during the 12th to 16th weeks after Pente¬ 
cost, and chapters 8 (repeating one week) to 15 during the 30th to 
the 35th weeks after Pentecost In both cases, the continuous read¬ 
ings from Matthew and Luke finish before the Saturday and Sun¬ 
day series. These periods, therefore, have acquired the titles of the 
period of St Matthew and the period of St Luke. During the course 
of the church year, virtually the whole of the four Gospels are read. 

The Gospel of St John is a special case. It is read continuously 
during the Pentecostarion from Pascha to Pentecost During this 
period there is some selection of material. The Sunday after Pascha 
is called “Thomas Sunday,” and has the reading of John 20:19-31 
about the events of the eighth day. The second Sunday after Pascha 
has the reading of the resurrection Gospel of St Mark. The third, 
fourth and fifth Sundays all have readings with baptismal themes: 
John 5:1-15 (the Paralytic Man at the Sheep Pool); John 4:5-42 
(the Samaritan Woman); and John 9:1-38 (the Man born Blind). 
Ascension and Pentecost have special readings, of course, but the 
choice for Pentecost is the second part of the story of Jesus at the 
Feast of Booths (John 7:37-52 and 8:12),^^ probably because of 
verse 39 of chapter 7. It is fascinating that the first part of this epi¬ 
sode (7:14-30) is read on the twenty-fifth day of the Pente¬ 
costarion, called the Feast of Mid-Pentecost. This pericope begins, 
“The feast was half over when Jesus went into the temple area and 

15 The inclusion of 8:12 in the Pentecost reading is an indication that the story of the 
adulterous woman is an interpolation into the Gospel of St John. 
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began to teach’’ (7:14). This reading is not out of sequence, so the 
whole Pentecost cycle may have been well planned to fit this key 
phrase at the beginning of the midpoint Gospel. 

Some other pericopes during the Pentecost period that are also 
out of sequence. The miracles at Cana (John 2:1-11 and 4:46-54), 
for example, are read on the second and third Mondays after 
Easter. One of the most significant selected Gospels is the reading 
of John 6:5-14 (the miracle of the loaves) on the Wednesday after 
Mid-Pentecost). Van Goudoever notes the thirty-third day of the 
computation of 'omer in the Jewish liturgical calendar was Lag 
baomevy which, among other things, commemorated the fall of 
manna. Perhaps there is a connection here with the Jewish calen¬ 
dar in the similarity of themes. 

The opening reading on the Sunday of Pascha is the first sec¬ 
tion of the Gospel of John. This has led some to the conclusion the 
Gospel for the Resurrection is John’s prologue, and to construct 
various theologies on the basis of this assumption. This is, in fact, 
the crux of Yvonne Burns’ article. Her point is that “the interpreta¬ 
tion of this pericope, ‘In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God and the Word was God ... and the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us,’ was the crux of the protracted 
theological controversy of the fifth century which resulted in the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the decisions of which en¬ 
couraged increased emphasis on the Theotokos, and so led to the 
inauguration of the Annunciation as a separate festival.From 
these historical circumstances, she concludes that ’’the use of the 
prologue to the gospel of John for the lection on Easter Sunday is 
an exception to the rule that the earliest and most important festi¬ 
vals simply use the pericope that describes the event whenever 
such an event is described in the New Testament.” 

16J. Van Goudoever, Fetes et Calendriers Bibliques (Thcologie Historique 7) (Paris: 

Beauchesne, 1967), 195-196. Translated from the English original Biblical Calendars 

(E. J. Brill, 1961). 

17 Burns, 122. 

\% Ibid. 
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The historical facts may be right, and the transfer of the feast 
of the Annunciation and the inception of the Church Year on 
Easter Sunday in the Byzantine Church may mark the inception of 
the present lectionary system. However, the explanation of the 
reading of John 1 on the Sunday of Pascha may be simpler. The 
Gospel of John was chosen as the Scripture for the Pentecostarion 
period because of its sacramental theology. The Pentecost was the 
period of mystagogy after baptism. The Liturgy of Sunday morn¬ 
ing began the fifty-day celebration of the mystery of the incarna¬ 
tion, mystically manifested in its fullness by the resurrection. This 
Liturgy, then, was the first after the resurrection and the beginning 
of a new cycle, a logical place to begin the Church Year. At the 
same time, the prologue of John did not replace the description of 
the event, for the important Paschal Liturgy was the baptismal 
vigil on Saturday night when the resurrection gospel of Matthew 
(28:1 -20) was read, climaxing the reading of the passion according 
to Matthew at all the important Liturgies of Holy Week. The res¬ 
urrection, liturgically, happens then, and this gospel was not re¬ 
placed. A similar structure is found at Christmas, where the gospel 
of the birth of Jesus is read at the vigil Liturgy in the night of De¬ 
cember 24-25, and the story of the Magi, which happened after 
the birth, is read at the Liturgy of the day of December 25. This 
parallelism cannot be pushed too far. The choice of the Magi story 
may have been the original center of the Byzantine feast of the in¬ 
carnation of Christ, that is, his manifestation (epiphany) in the 
flesh, now called Christmas, and the Magi story has a great role in 
the hymnography of the day. On the other hand, the prologue of 
John has no influence on the hymnography of Easter, another in¬ 
dication that it was not considered a gospel of the resurrection.^^ 

There are also special Gospels in the periods of St Matthew 
and St Luke. The period of St Matthew begins on Pentecost Mon¬ 
day with a special pericope, Matthew 18:10-20. Since this feast 
celebrates the descent of the Holy Spirit, this section may have 

19 For another criticism of Burns* position, see Elena Velkovska, ‘‘Lo studio dei lezionari 
bizantini,” Ecclesia Orans 13 (1996), 263. 
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been selected because of the key verse, “where two or three are 
gathered in my name, there I am in their midst (v, 20),” expressing 
the idea that God is always among us through the power and 
working of the Holy Spirit.^^ On Tuesday of Pentecost Week the 
continuous reading begins with the Sermon on the Mount 
(4:25-5:12), passing over the infancy and theophany narratives 
which are read on their respective feasts. The Gospel of the call of 
the disciples is the first in the Sunday cycle following the special 
Sunday of All Saints. The weekday cycle presents a continuous 
reading of the Gospel, omitting those sections read on Saturday 
and Sunday, an indication that it was formulated at a later date. 
The Saturday and Sunday cycles are independent of one another, 
and are composed of selected readings which are, however, pro¬ 
gressive in sequence, that is, a reading from chapter 17 will not be 
assigned before one from chapter 14. The only exception to this is 
the Matthew 15:21-28 passage (the Canaanite Woman), which is 
used as an extra Gospel at the end of the Lukan cycle if Pascha is 
celebrated very late. The reading of St Matthew is interrupted for 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14), 
which is solemnized by the Saturdays and Sundays both before 
and after the feast, and its reading is not resumed. 

The period of St Luke begins on the Monday after the Sunday 
after the Exaltation of the Cross, beginning with the story of the 
baptism of Jesus (3:19-22). It follows the same system as St Mat¬ 
thew. The weekday cycle omits those sections read on Saturday 
and Sunday, and the Saturday and Sunday Gospels are selected but 
are in sequence. There are sections out of sequence, however. The 
Gospel of the Fifth Sunday of Luke is the passage on the Rich Man 
and Lazarus (16:19-31). I have come across no satisfactory expla¬ 
nation for this anomaly, but it is curious that the Fifth Sunday of 
the Great Fast has a Canon at Matins based on this Gospel, as a 
kind of prelude to Lazarus Saturday, when the Gospel of the rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus is read. The last four Sundays of the Lukan period 

20 Georges Barrois, Scripture Readings in OrthodoxWorship (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1977), 117. 
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are also special and form a pre-Lenten preparation. On the first 
two of these, the Gospel is from St Luke (the Publican and the 
Pharisee, 18:10-14; and the Prodigal Son, 15:11-32). On the final 
two Sundays before Lent, however, the Gospel readings are from 
St Matthew (the Last Judgment, 25:31-46; and Jesus' teaching on 
fasting, 6:14-21). In the Saturday cycle, only the final Saturday be¬ 
fore Lent is affected, when the first part of Jesus' teaching is read 
(6:1-13). There are a few special weekends when the Saturday and 
Sunday pericopes are co-related. 

The narrative sections concerning the infancy and baptism of 
Jesus are omitted and they are read at the time of the feasts them¬ 
selves. The passion narratives are also treated in a special way. The 
passion of St Matthew is read, along with that of St John, during 
Holy Week. The Gospel of St Matthew is the preferred Gospel in 
the Byzantine Church at the great feasts. The passion of Luke, 
however, is read at the end of its period in the week before the 36 th 
Sunday after Pentecost (Cheesefare Sunday). As noted above, the 
weekday readings of both Matthew and Luke last for only about 
twelve of their sixteen-week periods, with the last four weeks sup¬ 
plied from the Gospel of St Mark. The passion according to Mark 
is read in the week before the 35th Sunday after Pentecost (Meat- 
fare Sunday). 

The Great Fast is considered as the “period of St Mark." There 
are no Gospels assigned during the week. On Saturday the Gospels 
are selected, again in sequence, except for the first Saturday, the 
story of Jesus and his disciples on the Sabbath (2:23-35). Sunday 
poses a special problem. The first Sunday has a Gospel from John 
(1:43-51), because it was originally dedicated to the memory of 
the prophets.The key verse here seems to be 50, where Jesus pro¬ 
claims to his newly-called disciples, “You will see much greater 
things than that, ” that is, “than the prophets saw." This represents 
an ecclesiastical interpretation. Very often Gospel readings were 
chosen, not because of their whole content, but based on certain 

21 Alexis Kniazeff, "Les lectures dans le rite byzantin,” La Prihre des Heures )Lex Orandi 
35) (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1963), 230-231. 
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key passages. This is true also of the final two Sundays of Lent, 
where the readings of Mark have a common element: a prediction 
of the Passion. Finally, the Third Sunday of Lent, the Veneration 
of the Holy Cross, has a theme Gospel on following Jesus in the 
way of the Cross (8:34-38), which comes shortly after a prediction 
of the Passion (v. 31), which is not read on this Sunday but on the 
Fifth Saturday of the Great Fast 

The periods of Matthew, Mark and Luke comprise the movable 
cycle of Gospels which depend on the date of Easter. The Pente- 
costarion is a special period in which the Gospel of St John is read 
continuously. There is also an immovable cycle of gospels for the 
feasts or saints of the day. Greater feasts and more notable saints in 
practice preempt the Gospels of the movable cycle, except on Sun¬ 
day, when the two cycles are read together. If it is a feast of the Lord, 
then the movable reading is omitted. The more important days 
have special Gospels, either the narration of the feast being cele¬ 
brated or an appropriate passage characterizing the saint being cele¬ 
brated, These Gospels often depend on key verses. An example is 
the common reading for the Mother of God, Luke 10:38-42, com¬ 
bined with 11:27-28, from the passage, “Mary has chosen the better 
portion” (v. 42), even though it does not refer to Jesus' mother. The 
lesser saints' readings are arranged in commons for classes. In theory, 
both cycles should be read each day, which may be done in monas¬ 
teries, but usually the movable reading is preferred. 

Analysis of the Gospel Cycle 

The system for the reading of the Gospel did not develop all at 
once. The Saturday and Sunday cycles are clearly the more an¬ 
cient. The earliest anyone has dated them is the fourth century.^^ 
The Pentecostarion readings are a special case, and the whole read¬ 
ing of St John probably also dates to about the same time.^^ For the 

22 .Allen Wikgren, “Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testament,” 
Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Herder, 1963),! 20-121. 
23. Harry Merwyn Buck, Jr., “The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” 
Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament II, 4 (University of Chicago 
Press, 1958). 1-2. 
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liturgist, this represents a very early period, before the main devel¬ 
opment of the rite and of the church year; but for the Scripture 
scholar, this is rather late. Metzger has observed: “No doubt the 
lectionary in its present form is a monastic creation, and can 
hardly be earlier than the time of St Basil.”^^ The development of 
the immovable series of readings depends, of course, on when the 
feast or the saint was introduced into the calendar. The weekday 
cycle of readings is certainly from a later period, and includes all 
the material not read on Saturday or Sunday. The Typikon of the 
Great Church (Constantinc^le) from the tenth century still does 
not give the daily readings, ^ though it may not be inferred from 
this that it did not yet exist. The Saturday and Sunday cycles, as 
well as the Pentecostarion readings, therefore, have a venerable tra¬ 
dition in the Byzantine Church. In the fourth century, Saturday 
(the Sabbath) and Sunday were still vying for honor in the Chris¬ 
tian life. As St Gregory of Nyssa witnesses, “With what eyes will 
you, in fact, be able to look Sunday in the face after having dishon¬ 
ored the Sabbath? Do you not know these two are brothers and to 
do injury to one is to assail the other?” Their two series of read¬ 
ings are of almost equal value, therefore, but with differences that 
will be noted below. 

However, the fourth century does seem to be too early a date 
for the completed Sunday and Saturday cycles. Because of points 
of contact with the readings indicated in the Homilies of Severus 
(512-518), the transfer of the gospel of the Annunciation from the 
Sunday before Christmas to March 25,^^ a coincidence of epistle 
readings between the Roman and Byzantine Churches on the fifth 

24 B M Metzger, The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke tn the Greek Gospel Texts 
(University of Chicago Press, 1944), 13 

25 Juan Mateos, Le Typtcon de la Grande Egltse (Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, OCA 165, Rome, 1963) 

26 De Castigatione^ PG 46,309, quoted in C S Mosna, S C J , Stona della Domentca 
dalle Ongintfrno agli Inizt del VSecolo (Libreria Editnce delPUniversita Gregoriana, 
1969), 354 Translated here from the Italian 

27 Gy cites D M Montana, “La liturgia mariana primitive,” Mananum 24 (1962), 
84-128 and Homily 94 of Severus 
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Sunday of Lent, Gy dates the Saturday-S unday cycle to at least the 
sixth century.^^ It may be that the correspondence of the Fifth 
Sunday epistle may be nothing more than a coincidence, and the 
examples Gy uses from Severus are from the Gospel of John in the 
Pentecostarion period, which may be independent from the post- 
Pentecost Saturday-Sunday cycle, with the exception of the read¬ 
ing of the genealogy on the Sunday before Christmas, which is also 
out of the Saturday-Sunday cycle. 

Certainly the Saturday-Sunday cycle predates the Weekday 
cycle, which, as we have seen, can probably be fixed in the seventh 
century (Heraclius). Gy concluded that the Byzantine weekday 
cycle does not predate the seventh century for two reasons: 1) the 
great role of the feast of the Cross and its connected celebrations in 
September, which was introduced into the Church after the trans¬ 
fer of the relic of the Holy Cross to Constantinople in 635; and 2) 
the fact the weekday cycle presupposes the fast of Cheesefare Week 
(the week before Lent, when Liturgies are not celebrated on 
Wednesday and Friday), which was also introduced into Constan¬ 
tinople by the Emperor Heraclius. In the first case, what Gy is 
probably referring to is the fact that the Saturday, Sunday and 
Weekday reading of the Gospel of Luke begins in the week follow¬ 
ing the feast of the Holy Cross (September 14). Outside of Great 
Lent and the Pentecostarion, the Byzantine lectionary divides the 
year into two equal sections: 1) the period of Matthew, from Pen¬ 
tecost to the Feast of the Cross; and 2) the period of Luke from the 
feast of the Cross to Lent. There are some difficulties with Gy s ob¬ 
servation. The first is that the Saturday and Sunday cycles, which 
predate the Feast of the Cross, are also divided into two groups of 
seventeen weeks each. The second difficulty is that in the present 
Weekday cycle, only twelve weeks are actually dedicated to the 
Gospels of Matthew or Luke, and the rest are filled with readings 
from Mark, since this Gospel is read during the Saturday and Sun¬ 
day Lenten cycles, when there are no Weekday readings. It would 
seem, therefore, that this arrangement of weekday Gospels follows 

28. Gy, 259. 
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more the Saturday-Sunday system, and does not rely on the Feast 
of the Cross. However, Gy s second reason is compelling, since the 
whole structure of weekday readings does presuppose the Cheese- 
fare week fast, which was introduced by Heraclius.^^ The reading 
of the epistles finishes exactly in Cheesefare Week, and the passion 
according to Luke is assigned to this week. This completes the Lu- 
kan section, even though there had been an interruption of seven 
weeks to complete Mark. 

As mentioned above, Wikgren dated the Saturday-Sunday cycle 
to the fourth century,and Buck also suggests, from indications in 
Egeria, that the Pentecostarion cycle of Acts and John could date to 
the fourth century.^ ^ However, these estimates are based on only a 
few Gospels that could have been in place long before the complete 
cycle. Particularly, Bucks evidence comes from a Jerusalem docu¬ 
ment and concerns Gospels (John 20:19-25, for example) which 
would have been placed on their particular day from intrinsic 
chronological considerations. During the Pentecostarion, there are 
a number of Gospels of John out of sequence (second and third 
Mondays, all Sundays, Ascension and Pentecost) that could have 
been in place before the whole system was formulated. This is also 
true of the Gospel of Mid-Pentecost (the 25th day of the Pente¬ 
costarion), with its incipit of John 7:14. As noted above, it is cer¬ 
tainly curious that this Gospel is found right in sequence and on the 
right day for such a “key phrase.” Perhaps it was in place first, and 
the rest of the pericopes arranged around it and around the other 
Gospels that had assigned days (such as Thomas Sunday, the Feast 
of Mary on Monday of Week 2,^^ Ascension, et ai). 

Some of the elements of the present lectionary may well have 

29 Gy, 256. 

30 .’’Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testament,” Biblical and 
Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Herder 1963), 120-121. 

31 Harry Merwyn Buck, Jr., “The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” 
Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament II, 4 (University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), 1-2. 

32 Ms. Holy Cross no. 40 (10th century), edited by Juan Mateos, Le Typicon de la 
Grande Bglise, VoL 2 (Rome: OCA 166), 232v, Mateos II, 110. 
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been in place by the fourth century, but the present system, the 
semicontinuous readings of Saturday and Sunday and the course 
readings on Weekdays did not become a part of the Byzantine Lit¬ 
urgy until the sixth century. Yvonne Burns notes, ‘‘no evidence of 
the Byzantine lection system has been found prior to the seventh 
century, neither in the form of rubrics beside a continuous text, 
nor as lections. This is consistent with a system beginning in the 
sixth century and undergoing rapid development.” ^ Like Gy, she 
assigns the formulation of the lectionary to the time of Justinian.^^ 
The Byzantine Church has an extensive hymnography connected 
with the lectionary, which can be called a “sung gospel.” However, 
none of this hymnography is connected with the course readings 
developed after the sixth century, but with lections for particular 
commemorations that were in place earlier. We exclude here the 
sanctoral material, which is connected not with the readings as¬ 
signed to their feasts, but with the events of saints’ lives. These 
have no formal connection with the Church Year, except as 
dates—anniversaries—on which to hang an annual commemora¬ 
tion. Since the Church now has a complete office for every day, 
and sometimes two or three, this is an enormous amount of mate¬ 
rial, but all clearly dated and formalized. Of greater interest is the 
hymnography of the system of feasts occurring over the church 
year, such as the Birth cycle of Annunciation-Christmas- 
Encounter (Candlemas) or the Paschal cycle of Lent-Easter- 
Ascension-Pentecost, which are essentially connected with the 
readings. The hymns of the latter cycle are found in the two litur¬ 
gical books called the Lenten Triodion and the Paschal Triodion (or 
Pentecostariori). The principal compilers were the brothers Theo¬ 
dore and Joseph of Stoudion (the largest monastery in Constan¬ 
tinople) in the ninth century,but probably containing earlier 

33 Yvonne Burns, ’’The Historical Events that Occasioned the Inception of the 
Byzantine Gospel Lectionaries," 16 Intern. Byz.Kongr. Akten II/4 (Vienna 1982), 
119-127 at 124. 

34 S. V. Bulgakov, NastoBnaia Kniga, (Kharkov, 1900), 490. 

35 Mf. Grottaferrata X, 474, edited in T. Minisci, “Le preghiere opisthambonoi dei 
codici criptensi,” BolUttino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, 3 (1949), 4. 
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material from other areas (particularly Syria and Palestine). 

There are two periods of special importance in the cycle of 
readings: Great Lent and the fifty days between Easter and Pente¬ 
cost. During these periods, the readings for Sunday all have a spe¬ 
cial theme, but those for Saturday usually do not. As we have seen, 
the four Sundays before the first day of Lent (Monday of the sev¬ 
enth week before Easter in the Byzantine tradition) form a kind of 
particular pre-Lenten preparation. The immediate two Sundays 
(and one Saturday) are clearly preparatory for the Great Fast, tell¬ 
ing the stories of the Last Judgment and the meaning of fasting. 
The Last Judgment peri cope seems to have the same function here 
as it did in the Western tradition, of ending the Church year, for in 
the Western Church the year begins with the first Sunday of Ad¬ 
vent, and in the Byzantine Church with the feast of Pascha. The 
four Sundays before Lent are considered a part of the 'period of 
Luke,” but, in fact, they consist of four select gospels, no longer in 
sequence: 1) Luke 18:10-14 (the tax-collector and the Pharisee); 
2) Luke 15:11-32 (the prodigal son); 3) Matthew 25:31^46 (the 
last judgment) and 4) Matthew 6:14-21 (the word on fasting). 
The Matthew readings are obviously pre-Lenten gospels, framing 
the week of the “Cheesefare Fast,” the Byzantine adaptation of the 
Monophysite Fast of Nineveh, the third week before the Great 
Lent. The third week before Lent, in fact, the Byzantines leave free 
from fasting, "so that we have nothing in common with the Arme¬ 
nians, who fast throughout the space of this week.”^^ 

The other two preparatory Sundays clearly present some 
problems. The fourth Sunday before Great Lent prescribes the 
reading of the Gospel of the Publican and the Pharisee, and the 
third Sunday before the parable of the Prodigal Son. However, in 
the present Triodion^ on the Second Sunday of Lent, a Canon is 
found at Matins on the theme of the Prodigal Son. At the Divine 
Liturgy, at which the Gospel itself would have been read, the 
manuscripts contain an Ambon Prayer (dismissal prayer) on the 

36 S. V. Bulgakov, NastoVnaia KnigUy (Kharkov, 1900), 490. 
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same theme.^^ The Third Sunday of the Great Fast now celebrates 
the Holy Cross, but the Canon at Matins and the Ambon Prayer 
from this Sunday in the manuscripts has the theme of the Publican 
and the Pharisee.^^ The Veneration of the Holy Cross was origi¬ 
nally assigned to the Wednesday of Mid-Lent in the week follow¬ 
ing the Third Sunday.^^ The present Sunday may be an extension 
of the Mid-Lent feast of the Cross, from Psalm 73:12 (Septuagint), 
“God is our King before the ages, he has worked salvation in the 
middle of the earth” (Alleluia verse. Divine Liturgy), The core rea¬ 
son for the Gospels of the Third, Fourth (Mark 9:17-31), and Fifth 
(Mark 10:32-45) Sundays of the Great Fast is they all contain pre¬ 
dictions of the passion. The Gospel of the Third Sunday is now the 
common for the Cross, but it does follow the first prediction by only 
three verses. The Fourth and Fifth Sundays of Great Lent also pres¬ 
ent echoes of different gospels in the prayers and the Divine Of 
fice."^^ Besides Ambon Prayers on these same themes, there are Can¬ 
ons for the Fourth Sunday on the theme of the Good Samaritan and 
for the Fifth Sunday on Lazarus and the Rich Man. Here we come 
to the anomaly: the Second to the Fifth Weeks of Lent do not have 
hymnography corresponding to the Gospel of the lectionary, but 
instead have material relating to (2) the prodigal son; (3) the tax- 
collector and the Pharisee; (4) the good Samaritan; and (5) Lazarus 
and the rich man. The Second and Third Sundays are obviously 
doublets of the first and second Sundays of the pre-Lenten cycle, 
which also have hymnography corresponding to these Gospels. 

Kniazeff explains these anomalies by appealing to the readings 
of the Jerusalem Church as found in the Evangelarion of Sinai No. 
210 (9th-10th centuries), which has a series of reading corre¬ 
sponding to these liturgical texts: the 1st Sunday, Matthew 
6:1-15; 2nd Sunday, Luke 15:11-32; 3rd Sunday, Luke 18:9-14; 

37 Ms. Grottafirrata X, 474, edited in T. Minisci, “Le preghiere opisthambonoi dei 
codici criptensi,” Bolleuino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, 3 (1949), 4. 

5SIbid, 4-5. 

39 G. Bonnet, ”Le myst^re de la Croix dans le careme orthodoxe," Irenikon 52(1979), 
44-45. 

AO Ms. Grottaferrata Xy AlA^ edited in T. Minisci, op. cit.y 5-7. 
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4th Sunday, Luke 10:25-37; 5th Sunday, Luke 16:19-31.^^ Kni- 
azeff feels that these readings are “more expressive and appropriate 
to the penitential character of this period than the Constantino- 
politan system in use today.”"^^ Perhaps this Jerusalem cycle influ¬ 
enced the Constantinople office, which adopted the office of the 
Holy Land to a great degree."^^ He concludes, “This usage disap¬ 
peared later, and the Byzantine Church adopted the Gospel of St 
Mark for these Sundays, without doubt from the concern to repre¬ 
sent also this Gospel, along with the three others, in its cycle of 
Sunday readings, in its fidelity to the principle of continuous 
scriptural reading.”"^"^ As support for this position, Kniazeff points 
out that the Luke 18:10-14 (Pre-Lent Preparatory 1) does not ap¬ 
pear until Evangelaria of the eleventh century."^^ However, this is 
incorrect. In the Typicon of the Great Church of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, Ms, Holy Cross 40^ it appears not as a preparatory Gospel, but 
merely as the Gospel of the 33rd Sunday after Pentecost"^^ Besides, 
in no Byzantine typikon do we find the Palestinian Gospel series, 
but only the Markan pericopes for Lent. The Palestinian pericopes 
are for the Church in Jerusalem, and there is no evidence they were 
used in Constantinople. 

Talley has a different opinion. He sees in the Markan series for 
Lent a remnant of the ancient post-Epiphany fast in Alexandria. 
This would require a series of six readings. Since January 1 was the 
beginning of the year, the Alexandrians would have begun with 
their primary gospel, Mark (the legend of the Markan apostolate), 
and would have concluded with Mark 10:32-45, which contained 
the apocryphal secret gospel of the raising of the youth of Beth- 

41 Kniazeff, op. cit., 231-233. 

Allbid. 

43 Miguel Arranz.SJ., “Les grandes etapes de la liturgie byzantine: 
Palestine-Byzance-Russie. Essai d'aper<;u historique,” in Liturgie de legliseparticuliere 
et liturgie de Liglise universelle (Qon^mncts Saint-Serge 1975), (Edizioni Liturgiche, 
Rome, 1976), particularly pp. 45-47. 

AAIbid 233. 

45 Op. cit., 228. 

46 Ed. Juan Mateos (OCA 166, Rome, 1963), 240r, p. 166. 
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and baptisms. The framework for this can be found in the 
Byzantine lectionary today, which has Mark 1:1-8 (the beginning 
of: the Gospel of Mark) on the Sunday before January 6 (Epiph¬ 
any) and the Gospel of Mark 10:32-45 on the fifth (last) Sunday of 
Lent, with the canonical parallel (John 11:1-45, the raising of 
Lazarus at Bethany) to the secret Gospel on the following Satur- 
day."^^ The primitive Alexandrian Fast would have followed^^'v^\\- 
any, while the Constantinopolitan Fast preceded Pascha! This still 
leaves some questions unanswered: 1) why a 16-week Saturday- 
Sunday cycle for both Matthew and Luke and only a 12-week 
Weekday cycle? 2) Why does the hymnography for Lent not corre¬ 
spond to the Markan Gospels? 3) Why do the last three Lenten 
Sunday Gospels of Mark emphasize the predictions of the Passion 
if the original Markan cycle followed Epiphany? 

I think that to answer these questions adequately will require 
more hard data. Question (1) can be answered if we assume that 
the whole course of Weekday reading was conceived at once, on 
the basis of the preexisting Saturday-Sunday cycle. In the 
Saturday-Sunday cycle, then, you would have 16 weeks each for 
Matthew and Luke and six weeks for the shorter Mark. Since the 
Divine Liturgy was prohibited during the weekdays of Lent, the 
Weekday cycle compressed the reading of Matthew and Luke to 
12 weeks, and filled in the remainder from Mark.This would indi¬ 
cate a separate origin for the different cycles: the Saturday-Sunday 
cycle would be in place first, and it would be an amalgam of the Je¬ 
rusalem order and the Alexandrian order (Mark during Lent). The 
Weekday cycle would be built upon this basis, with the displace¬ 
ment of Mark from Lent. This might make sense of question (2). 
The hymnography would come from the Antiochian and Hagio- 
polite traditions, and would not correspond to the Markan Alex¬ 
andrian gospels. This does not explain (3), except to hypothesize 

47 The Mar Saba Clementine fragment. Cf. Morton Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a 
Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, MA, 1973). 

48 Thomas Talley, The Origins ofthe Liturpeal Year (New York: Pueblo Publishing Co., 
1986), 210-213. 
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that the Byzantines took the basic concept of the reading of Mark, 
and then adapted it to the pre-Paschal Lent. The Alexandrian Mark 
10:32-45 would have been read on the eve of the fortieth day after 
Theophany, the day for baptisms, while the Byzantines put it on the 
last Sunday. At present, we can only formulate hypotheses, with the 
caution that liturgical history does not always follow straight, logical 
lines. Velkovska has noted, in regard to the dating of the lectionary, 
that ‘such a layering into periods is therefore a bit too simplified, 
given that, e.g., it does not take into account the Eastern influences 
on the Byzantine system, in general of primary importance in the for¬ 
mation of the whole rite of Constantinople, and to be studied accord¬ 
ing to the method of litur^e comparie, 

The Paschal season also has particular Gospel readings. The first 
three Sundays present readings of a resurrectional character. The Gos¬ 
pel on Pascha itself is the beginning of the continuous reading of John 
(1:1-17), but the Vigil Liturgy for this day contains the resurrection 
story of St Matthew (28:1-20), concluding the reading of the passion 
of St Matthew during the Liturgies of Holy Week. In practice, this 
Vigil Liturgy is often celebrated on Holy Saturday morning, a usage 
that it is hoped will be discouraged. The Sunday after Pascha natu¬ 
rally recounts the appearance of our Lord to the Apostle Thomas on 
the eighth day. The third Sunday of the Pentecostarion has the story 
of the resurrection according to St Mark. The other resurrection sto¬ 
ries are read either at Matins on Sunday Morning or on Ascension 
Thursday. On Monday after Thomas Sunday, the first Miracle at 
Cana was read. In Constantinople, this was a local feast of the God- 
bearer at the Church of Chalkoprateia.^^ 

The remaining Sundays of the Pentecostarion also have special 
themes. The fourth to sixth Sundays were designed to accompany 
the mystagogia on the rites of initiation that had been celebrated on 
Easter itself. The remaining two Sundays of this period celebrate 
the memory of the First Ecumenical Council of Nicea and the De- 

49 “Lo studio dei lezionari bizantini,” Ecclesia Orans 13 (1996), 259. 

50 In Le Typicon de la Grande LglisCy ed. By Juan Mateos (Rome: Pontifical Oriental 
Institute, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 166, 1963), Vol. II, p. 110. 
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scent of the Holy Spirit. The season of Pentecost (lasting fifty days 
from Pascha) was the most joyful time of the Church year. It was 
the period that followed the celebration of the Pascha- 
Resurrection and the baptism of new Christians. It was a time of a 
deepening entrance into the mysteries of the Church. The Divine 
Liturgy was celebrated daily and a system of Gospel readings was 
formulated at an early date. This may have been the most ancient 
part of the lectionary.^^ The Gospel of John, with its theological 
christology and mystical character was most appropriate for this 
part of the church year, particularly the post-baptismal cathechesis 
of the third, fourth and fifth Sundays. 

From this we see that a period of about nineteen weeks, or 
about one-third of the calendar year, is occupied by readings that 
are integrally connected with the office of the Byzantine Church. 
On nearly all of these Sundays, the hymns and canons corre¬ 
spond to the Gospel themes. The only exceptions to this rule are 
the second, fourth and fifth Sundays of Lent. There are also 
traces of the Gospel of the Publican and Pharisee on the Third 
Sunday of Lent (the Ambon Prayer at the Liturgy and the Doxas- 
ticheron at the Lauds of Matins). The period from the Sunday of 
the Publican and Pharisee until the Sunday of All Saints after 
Pentecost could not be changed without a corresponding major 
revision in the office itself. 

The Sundays of the periods of Matthew (Pentecost to Sep¬ 
tember 14) and Luke (September 14 to Lent) present a different 
problem. The hymnography of the Divine Office does not corre¬ 
spond in any way to the Gospels of these Saturdays or Sundays. 
Instead, the office follows the system of eight tones, repeated as of¬ 
ten as necessary. Saturday is dedicated to the memory of the dead 
and to All Saints (emphasizing the martyrs) and Sunday to the 
Resurrection of our Lord. The resurrection Gospels read at Matins 
on Sunday do not follow the system of eight tones, but their own 

51 Harry Merwyn Buck, Jr., “The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” 
Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New TestamentW, 4 (University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), 1-2. 
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cycle of eleven weeks, and the exaposteilarion and doxasticheron 
at the Lauds correspond to these gospels. 

The Byzantine Gospel Lectionary is divided into sections rather 
than chapters and verses, Matthew contains 116 sections and Luke 
114. The periods of Matthew and Luke both last 16 weeks. If we ex¬ 
clude the four special readings of Matthew (three preparatory to Lent 
and All Saints) and the two of Luke (preparatory to Lent), this leaves 
32 sections of both that comprise the selective continuous readings of 
these two Gospels on Saturday and Sunday. Though Saturday was at 
one time of equal significance with Sunday, the liturgical importance 
of Saturday has greatly declined in the Western world. One question 
that might be asked is whether the Saturday and Sunday system of 
readings were independent of one another or composed from the 
same source. The Chicago studies concluded that the Saturday and 
Sunday readings of Luke were independent, and that the Matthew se¬ 
ries had kinships with the Byzantine and Alexandrian texts for Satur¬ 
day and with the Caesarean and Byzantine texts for Sunday.^^ 

The question that now needs to be posed is whether there were 
any criteria for the selection of these Saturday and Sunday Gospels, 
or were they simply chosen at random? Since the infancy and pas¬ 
sion narratives are both read at special times in the Church year 
(predominantly from Matthew in the Byzantine Church), I felt 
these should be left out of consideration in trying to decide if there 
was a prejudice for a particular kind of Gospel. Likewise the texts 
concerning John the Baptist, the accounts of the Transfigura¬ 
tion,^"^ the denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees,^^ and the en¬ 
trance into Jerusalem^^ are not read on Saturdays or Sunday Nar- 

52 A. Wikgren, Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testaments: Biblical 
and Patristic Studies in Memory ofR, P. Casey (Freiburg im Br., 1963), 100-101 and 
106-107, as reported by Elena Velkovska, “Lo studio dei lezionari bizantini,” in 
Ecclesia Orans 13 (1996), 255-256. 

53 Matthew, sections 40,41 and 57; Mark, section 24; Luke, sections 10,31,32,41. 

54 Matthew, section 71; Mark, section 38; Luke, section 45- 

55 Matthew, sections 94, 95 and 96; Mark, section 57; Luke, sections 60, 61 and 62. 
However, Matthew, section 93 is read on the l4th Saturday. 

56 Matthew, section 82; Mark, section 49; Luke, sections 96 and 97. 
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rative sections are of little importance in the Sunday cycle. This 
becomes more evident when it is realized that two of the three narra¬ 
tive sections employed are the parallel accounts of the call of the first 
disciples, and are the first Sunday Gospels read in the Matthean and 
Lukan periods. The final narrative section is read the last Sunday of 
the period of Luke. It retells the story of Jesus’ encounter with Zac- 
cheus, and has received a quasi-acceptance as one of the preparatory 
Sundays for Lent, even though there is nothing in the office to com¬ 
plement this Gospel. More narrative sections are chosen for Satur¬ 
day, but still much less than the general average. Of course, some of 
this can be explained by the reading of narrative sections on the cor¬ 
responding feast commemorating the Gospel event. A large block 
of narrative is read for the infancy, theophany and passions feasts, 
but these have already been excluded from consideration, along 
with the Feast of the Encounter (February 2), the Annunciation 
(March 25), and the Holy Cross (September 14). However, merely 
the addition of the Sunday after Theophany (the first preaching of 
Jesus), the Transfiguration (August 6), the Beheading of John the 
Baptist (August 29), and the Common for the Mother of God 
would be enough to bring this type of reading in line with its general 
distribution in the Gospels. 

Leaving the narrative sections out of consideration, we are left 
with sections of the teachings of Jesus, teachings about Jesus, par¬ 
ables, and miracles. Of course, some sections contain miracles 
with a teaching, or teachings with narrative, and it could be suc¬ 
cessfully argued that the miracle stories are, after all, narrative. 
However, a question that people often ask, in a prima facie way, 
not delving deeply into biblical criticism, is whether the miracle 
stories predominate on Saturday and Sunday? This is a simple 
question, and I do not want to take a social stand: namely, that 
miracle stories are less appreciated by moderns,^^ or that miracle 
stories are less true or less important than teachings and parables. 

57 In a Gallup Poll taken in 1989,82% of Americans believed that “even today, miracles are 
performed by the power of God.” John Meier, A MarginalJew: Rethinking the Historical 
Jesus, Vol 2: Mentor, Message and Miracles Doubleday, 1994). 520. 
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In fact, virtually all miracle stories are read in the Saturday or Sun¬ 
day cycles. Of the 17 miracle stories in Matthew, eight are read on 
Sunday and five are read on Saturday. One of the remaining mira¬ 
cle stories, the man with the withered hand (section 45) is read on 
Saturday in both the Markan and Lukan cycles. Of the 17 miracles 
stories in Mark, only two are read on Saturday and two on Sunday. 
However, Mark, because it is read during Great Lent, has consid¬ 
erably fewer Saturday and Sundays available. Most of the remain¬ 
ing miracle stories are read on Saturday or Sunday in the Matthean 
or Lukan cycles. The only miracle story not found in the other 
Gospels, the Blind Man at Bethsaida (section 34), is read on the 
30th Tuesday. Three of the miracles stories with parallels in Mat¬ 
thew and Luke are also read in these Gospels on Saturday or Sun¬ 
day, and one, the healing of a deaf man (section 31) is read on the 
4th Saturday of Great Lent, but in the Matthew cycle, its only par¬ 
allel, on the 7th Friday. Of the 16 miracle stories in Luke, six are 
read on Sundays, including the raising of the son of the widow of 
Nain (section 30) and the cure of the stooped woman (section 71), 
which have no parallels in Matthew or Mark. Six miracle stories 
are also read on Saturday, including the man with dropsy (section 
74), which has no parallel in Matthew or Mark. Of the four re¬ 
maining miracle stories, three have parallels from Matthew or 
Mark that are read on a Saturday or Sunday. Even in John, of the 
seven miracle stories, four are read on a Saturday or Sunday. The 
story of the multiplication of the loaves is read on a special day, out 
of sequence, on the Wednesday of the final day of the feast of 
Mid-Pentecost, as are the miracles at Cana, on the second and third 
Mondays of the Pentecostarion. The only miracle stories not read 
on Saturday or Sunday, therefore, are the story of many healings, a 
short passage in Matthew (section 63), the healings at Gennesaret in 
Matthew (section 60) and Mark (section 27), and the calming of 
the sea, in all three synoptics (Matthew, section 27; Mark, section 
18; and Luke, section 37). Perhaps the first two are omitted because 
of their brevity and generality, and the calming of the sea because of 
its affinities with the story of the walking on water. 
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Miracle stories may have been especially preferred on Sundays 
because of the theme of this day, the resurrection of our Lord. 
Miracles are seen as a breaking in of the divine power in the lives of 
all whom Jesus touched, raising them up in their illnesses and pre¬ 
figuring the final and great sign of Jonah. Many of the miracles of 
Jesus also took place on the Sabbath, challenging the strictures of 
the Jewish law. The fourth century fathers often stressed the pas¬ 
sages of the Gospel that revealed the newness of the Christian mes¬ 
sage in comparison to the Old Law, Whatever the reason for the 
emphasis on miracle stories, they are included at the expense of the 
teaching and parable sections. 

The continuous readings on both Saturdays and Sundays are 
interrupted for three feasts during the Church year: Christmas, 
Epiphany and the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Each of these 
feasts is solemnized by the lectionary readings on the Saturdays 
and Sundays preceding the feast. These readings are taken from 
the narrative sections of the Infancy/Theophany part of the Gos¬ 
pels for Christmas and Theophany, from Matthew except for the 
Saturday before Christmas (Luke 13:18-29), and the Sunday be¬ 
fore Theophany (Mark 1:1-8). The second Sunday before Christ¬ 
mas is also solemnized as the “Sunday of the Forefathers.” Winkler 
has shown that this Sunday is a duplication of the Sunday before 
Christmas, called “of the Holy Fathers,” since the genealogy of Je¬ 
sus (Matthew 25:T25) was read.^^ The Gospel for the Sunday of 
the Forefathers (Luke 14:16-24) is actually taken from the Sunday 
course reading of St Luke (the 28th Sunday after Pentecost). 

The Possible Reform of the Gospel Lectionary 

There is, at times, a certain dissatisfaction with some aspects of 
the Gospel lectionary, for example, that the teachings of our Lord 
are not given enough attention on Sundays. LJnder the pressure of 
modern life styles, the community experience of liturgy has be¬ 
come more limited. The parochial offices of Vespers and Matins 

58 Gabriele Winkler, “Die Inteizessionen der Chrysostomusanaphora in ihrer 
geschichtlichcn Entwicklung,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica d>G:2 (1970), 316-319. 
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are often less attended, and weekday feasts are less popular. Today 
the most important real contact with the Gospel is the Sunday Lit¬ 
urgy and homily, which exposes the average faithful to only a small 
part of the New Testament. Even on Sundays, there are many repe¬ 
titions of parallel gospels: the story of the expulsion of demons 
into the pigs (Fifth and Twenty-Third Sundays after Pentecost): 
the story of the paralytic whose sins are forgiven (Sixth Sunday af¬ 
ter Pentecost and Second Sunday of Lent); the story of the blind 
man (men) on the roadside (the Seventh and Thirty-First Sundays 
after Pentecost); the story of the Possessed Boy (the Tenth Sunday 
after Pentecost and the Fourth Sunday of Lent): the story of the 
Rich Young Man (the Twelfth and Thirtieth Sundays after Pente¬ 
cost): and the story of the kings banquet (the Fourteenth and 
Twenty-Eighth (Sunday of the Forefathers) Sundays after Pente¬ 
cost). The Saturday cycle is also a rich source of Gospel proclama¬ 
tion, but this day has become virtually aliturgical. For these 
reasons, some would hold that some reevaluation of the Byzantine 
Gospel cycle is desirable. Some say that the purpose of the Sunday 
Gospel is not to teach, but to proclaim the power of the Lord. The 
Sunday cycle should be kept as it is, in the wisdom of tradition. I 
would tend to favor the first opinion, not to avoid miracle stories, 
but simply to open more of the whole message of the gospel in a li¬ 
turgical setting, as a community of faith that feasts on the Word of 
God, as well as on Fiis body and blood. 

The Byzantine Lectionary is not compatible with the Western 
lectionaries, because for much of the year, the Gospel reading is in¬ 
tegrated with the Divine Office. This connection cannot be bro¬ 
ken without losing the meaning of many of the liturgical texts. 
This dimension of the liturgy should not be lost, even if it is only 
minimally experienced by the average faithful. In order to open 
more of the Gospel for the hearing of the faithful, it will be neces¬ 
sary to make a new arrangement of the continuous reading of the 
four Gospels while leaving intact those that are intimately bound 
with the Church year. 

The Gospel sections during the periods of Matthew and Luke 
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could be reformed without distorting the character of the Church 
year.This would mean the abandonment of the criteria of the 
original arrangers in favor of the principle of opening as much of 
the whole Gospel text to the faithful as possible. Western lection- 
aries are now on a three-year cycle. To extend the reading of the 
Gospels over more than three years would, it seems to me, make 
the whole experience more ponderous. The traditional readings 
for Saturday and Sunday should also be respected and given a spe¬ 
cial place. Perhaps the best option to examine would be the read¬ 
ing of the present Saturday and Sunday cycles in a period of two 
years, eliminating the parallel passages that are repeated. The third 
year can then be composed of those gospel sections in Mark and 
John that are not read on Sunday. Some selection among the peri- 
copes would be necessary. The decision as to which readings to be 
chosen must be made by the authorities of the Churches involved, 
as the presentation and proclamation of the Gospel are their most 
important responsibility. 

The present cycle of thematic readings (19 weeks) of the year 
in this system would become an annual series of fixed readings. 
Therefore, the readings from the Sunday of the Publican and the 
Pharisee to the Sunday of All Saints would remain the same each 
year, because their Gospels are essentially connected with the 
hymnography of the Triodion and Pentecostarion. Consideration 
may be given to revising the Sunday readings of the Great Fast to 
agree with the hymnography of each Sunday, though this would 
cause difficulties with the preparatory Sundays of the Publican 
and Pharisee and the Prodigal Son. A final consideration might be 
the retention of the readings of the eighth and ninth weekends af¬ 
ter Pentecost, which occur midway between All Saints and the 
Feast of the Holy Cross. These two weekends contain Gospels 
connected with the mystery of the Church: 1) Matthew 12:30-37 
(about blasphemy against the Holy Spirit and the fruit from good 
and bad trees); 2) Matthew 14:14-22 (Jesus feeds the five thou¬ 
sand); 3) Matthew 15:32-39 (Jesus feeds the four thousand): 4) 
Matthew 14:22-34 (Jesus walks on water to the boat caught in the 
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storm). There is no clear indication if these Sundays and Saturdays 
were special in the Matthean cycle, but the possibility requires 
some thought.^^ 

In conclusion, I would like to present a possible new cycle of 
Gospel readings, beginning with Pascha, which usually opens the 
Church year in the lectionaries: Pascha: John 1:1-17 (opening the 
continuous reading of John; the resurrection Gospel of Matthew is 
read at the Vigil Liturgy) Thomas Sunday: John 20:19-31 

Sunday of the Myrrhbearers: Mark 15:43-16:8 
Sunday of the Paralytic: John 5:1-15 
Sunday of the Samaritan Woman: John 4:5-42 
Sunday of the Man Born Blind: John 9:1-38 
Sunday of the First Ecumenical Council: John 17:1-13 
Pentecost: John 7:37-52 and 8:12 

All Saints Sunday: Matthew 10:32-33.37-38 and 19:27-30 
Sundays from the Second Sunday after Pentecost to the Sec¬ 
ond Sunday before the Exaltation of the Cross: 
continuous readings based on the traditional cycles. 

First Year, Matthew Sunday 
Second Year, Matthew Saturday 
Third Year, a new cycle from Mark 
Sunday before the Exaltation: John 3:13-17 
(in alternate years, Matthew 10:37-11:1) 

Sunday after the Exaltation, Mark 8:34-9:1 
(in alternate years, John 8:21-30) 

Sundays from the Second Sunday after the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross to the Pre-Lenten period (excluding those Sun¬ 
days before and after Christmas): 

Continuous readings newly selected from the Four Gospels: 
First Year, Luke Sunday 
Second Year, Luke Saturday 

59 The Armenian Church, while not having the same series of Gospels, recognizes a 
division at this point. Possibly based on the cycle of eight tones, the Sundays after 
Pentecost are numbered to eight, and the following Sundays are called “after the 
Transfiguration.” 
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Third Year, a new cycle from the gospel of St John 
Sunday before Christmas (Dec. 18-24): Matthew 1:1-25 
Sunday after Christmas: Matthew 2:13-23 
Sunday before Theophany: Mark 1:1-8 
Sunday after Theophany: Matthew 4:12-17^^ 

Sunday of the Publican and Pharisee: Luke 18:10-14 

Sunday of the Prodigal Son: Luke 15:11-32 

Meatfare Sunday: Matthew 25:31-46 

Cheesefare Sunday: Matthew 6:14-21 

First Sunday of Lent: John 1:43-51 

Second Sunday of Lent: Mark 2:1-12 

Third Sunday of Lent: Mark 8:34-9:1 (repeats the Gospel of 

the Sunday after the Exaltation) 

Fourth Sunday of Lent: Mark 9:17-31 
Fifth Sunday of Lent: Mark 10:32-45 
Palm Sunday: John 12:1-18. 

It is hoped only that such a cycle of readings can help the ulti¬ 
mate purpose for selecting Gospels: to proclaim the fullness of 
Gods word in the preaching of the Church. The aim of such a re¬ 
form is pastoral, to open more fully the richness of the Gospel to 
the faithful attending church on Sunday. It is crucial that all hear 
the Gospel, as St Maximus the Confessor observed, “...consider 
again how the soul passes beyond this and concentrates on the one 
and only summit, the holy Gospel, which collects these principles 
together into one and in which preexist in one form all the princi¬ 
ples both of Providence and of existing things in a single burst of 

• »6l 

meaning. 


60 Possibly Matthew 4:1-11 in alternate years. 

61 St Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia 23, translated by George Berthold, Maximus 
Confessor: Setected Writings (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 205. 
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'‘Always Everyone and Always Together'': 
The Eucharistic Ecclesiologyof Nicolas 
Afanasiev’S THELonD^sSuppERREVisirED 

Michael Plekon 

The Church was established by Christ at the Last Supper and 
came into existence on the day of Pentecost, when the first Eucha¬ 
rist was celebrated by the disciples....On the day of Pentecost, the 
disciples were filled with the Spirit...The disciples become “one 
body” in the Eucharist, which is accomplished in the Spirit and 
through the Spirit...The Eucharist is the center towards which 
everything aims and in which everything meets. The Body of 
Christ is realized only in the Eucharist.^ 

A Source of Eucharistic Ecclesiology 

Thus, in a manner criticized as “one-sided, and “exuberantly” so 
by commentators such as Kallistos Ware, John Meyendorff, John 
Zizioulas, Peter Plank and John Erickson, Fr Nicolas Afanasiev be¬ 
gins his challenging study. The Lord's Supper [Trapeza Gospodnia\y 
one of the sharpest statements of his effort to return to the eucharis- 
tic ecclesiology of the early Church. While others who were his con¬ 
temporaries, an ecumenical gathering, including Gregory Dix, 
Louis Bouyer, Henri deLubac, Jean Danidou, Bernard Botte, I.-H. 

1 The Lord's Supper^ hereafter LS [Trapeza Gospodnia^ Paris: YMCA Press, 1952, in 
Russian], Michael J. Lewis, trans., M. Div, thesis (Crestwood NY: St. Vladimir's 
Onhodox Theological Seminary, 1988), 1-2. I want to express gratitude to Dean 
Alexandra Logue and the School of Liberal Arts and Science research committee of 
Baruch College, CUNY for released time in the Spring 1996 semester and to the 
CUNY Research Foundation for a PSC-CUNY faculty research grant (#667121) for 
related work on Paul Evdokimov and Alexander Schmemann, other theologians of 
the Russian Diaspora. Both have enabled me to complete this corollary essay on 
Nicolas Afanasiev. I also want to thank my colleague and collaborator, Fr Alexis 
Vinogradov for his help and support. 
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Dalmais, Yves Congar, to mention only a few, similarly rediscovered 
the Church’s identity best expressed in the eucharistic assembly, Afa¬ 
nasiev did so in a manner both distinctive and uncompromising. As 
Aidan Nichols points out, Afanasiev’s studies in eucharistic ecclesiol- 
ogy, substantial in content, though modest in quantity, were the only 
works of an Orthodox theologian to be mentioned in Vatican Coun¬ 
cil II’s working sessions and drafts and embodied in the Constitution 
on the Church, Lumen Gentium} 

Decades later, there is no doubt that the reigning ecclesiologi- 
cal paradigm is that of “koinonia/communio,” propounded with 
some variations yet shared widely. Among others who have 
worked in such a perspective J.-M. Tillard is notable, yet there arc 
contributions from Avery Dulles, Walter Kasper, Joseph Ratz- 
inger, John Zizioulas, Paul McPartlan, Hans Urs von Balthasar 
and even Leonardo Boff.^ Such an approach to understanding the 
nature of the Church does not lack its critics, as Nicholas Healy 
has pointed out."^ While communion ecclesiology in general is not 
rejected, certain aspects are debated, and Afanasiev’s vision has 
been among those subject to serious criticism. Among others, John 

2 Nichols cites the explicit mentionings, particularly of the essay which summarizes 
much of Afanasiev’s specific arguments, “The Church Which Presides in Love,” in 
The Primacy of Peter^ John Meyendorff, ed. (London: Faith Press 1963, new ed. 
Crestwood NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press [hereafter SVS], 1992) in Acta 
Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani Secundi (Vatican City, 1971) voL 
1, part 4, 87; note 2; vol. 2, part 1, p. 251, note 27; voL 3, part 1, p. 254, cited in 
Theology in the Russian Diaspora: Church, Fathers, Eucharist in Nikolai Afanasiev 
(1893-1966) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 253, 270. 

3 Of the considerable literature see Tillard, Church of Churches: The Ecclesiology of 

Communion (Collegeville: Glazier/Liturgical Press, 1992); Dulles, Models of the 
Church, Kasper, Theology and Church (NY: Crossroad, 1989); Zizioulas, Being and 
Communion (Crestwood NY: SVS Press, 1988); McPartlan, The Eucharist Makes the 
Church: Henri de Lubac and John Zizioulas in Dialogue; Sacrament of Salvation: An 
Introduction to Eucharistic Ecclesiology (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1993, 1995); 
Balthasar, “Who is the Church?,” in Explorations in Theology, vol. 2, Spouse of the 
Word (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1991) 143-191, cited and discussed in David L. 
Schindler, “At the Heart of the World, from the Center of the Church: Communio 
Ecclesiology and ’’Worldly" Liberation," Pro Ecclesia, 5, 3 (1996), 314-333; Boff, 
Church, Charism and Power Orbis, 1985); Ecclesiogenesis (NY: Orbis, 1986). 

4 “Communion Ecclesiology: A Cautionary Note,” Pro Ecclesia, 4:4 (1995), 442-453. 
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Erickson has noted what would appear to be a eucharistically nar¬ 
row rooting and perhaps self-serving reading of ancient Church 
history in Afanasievs writing.^ Bishop Kallistos Ware consistently 
credits Afanasiev (along with Schmemann and Zizioulas) with re¬ 
covery of the basic understanding of the Church as the eucharistic 
assembly^ Yet he too finds problems in Afanasiev, one-sidedness, 
exaggerations of Ignatian and Cyprianic ecclesiologies, as well as 
in some applications of it in ecumenical eucharistic practice sug¬ 
gested by Afanasiev toward the end of his life/ 

Fundamental to this revisiting of Afanasiev is the conviction 
that his work has significantly shaped ecclesiology by returning it to 
the source, the Eucharist. Yet the greatest criticism of Afanasievs vi¬ 
sion is his alleged overemphasis on the completeness of the local 
eucharistic community, often understood by some commentators 
exclusively as the contemporary parish, and the insufficient weight 
he supposedly gives to the links between the local church and the 
universal Church. There are, as suggested, still other problematic is¬ 
sues, including his alleged lack of attention to the bishop and his 
supposedly over-functional view of the ordained ministry. Zizioulas 
is the most persistent critic, with echoes in Erickson as noted and in 
Nichols’ study.^ There are also those for whom many particular as¬ 
pects of a eucharistic or communion ecclesiology are problematic, 
as responses to the Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry doenm^nt of Faith 
and Order of the WCC indicate.^ Robert Jenson s insightful study 

5 “The Local Churches and Catholicity: An Orthodox Perspective,” The Jurist 52 
(1992) 490-508. 

6 “The Estonian Crisis: A Salutary Warning,” Pro Ecclesia 5, 4 (1996) 389-396. 

7 See Bishop Kallistos” “Communion and Intercommunion,” Sobornost 7, 7 (1978) 
550-567. The latter issue of eucharistic practice comes from Afanasiev’s essay, “Una 
Sancta,” discussed later in this anicle. 

8 Zizioulas, Being as Communion^ 24-25, 132-169,257-259; Nichols, Theology in the 
Russian Diaspora, 177-206. 

9 See Ecumenical Perspectives on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Max Thurian, ed. 
(Geneva: WCC, 1983); Churches Respond to Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, 6 vols.. 
Max Thurian, ed. (Geneva: WCC, 1986-88); Orthodox Perspectives on Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry, G. Limouris and N.M, Vaporis, eds. (Brookline MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 1985). 
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points out specific troubles of particular church bodies, but also 
what he understands to be the greater and deeper rifts. 

So there has been criticism of Afanasiev s work, even by those 
who recognize his contributions and even share his basic insistence 
on eucharistic ecclcsiology, including Stanley Harakas and Peter 
Plank. I want to argue here that ^anasievs grounding of the 
Church in the eucharistic assembly has become normative in 
theological discussion. Further, I will contend that Afanasiev is 
sometimes unjustifiably criticized— that is, accused of exaggera¬ 
tions or deficiencies of which he is not guilty. In his posthumously 
published Church of the Holy Spirit to be found elements which 
refute many of his critics: a pneumatological dimension to his ec- 
clesiology which does not contradict the basic eucharistic founda¬ 
tions, a view of the Church which recognizes the importance of 
baptism and of the bishop and other ordained ministries, as well as 
the eucharistic core including unity in the faith. 

Afanasiev can be criticized for certain features of his work. It is 
likely, for example, that in arguing for the eucharistic basis of the 
Church he contrasts the extreme features of Ignatius and Cyprian 
in order to highlight eucharistic ecclesiology.^^ It is also the case 
that his explosive character and style have disjointing effects on his 
writing. And in his critique of certain ecclesial realities Afanasiev 
evoked strong, mostly negative responses, both in his time and to¬ 
day. He attacked misunderstandings of eucharistic preparation 
and piety which resulted in lack of participation. Colleagues of his 
such as Kyprian Kern and Louis Bouyer, his student Alexander 
Schmemann, shared in his conviction about what had been the ec¬ 
clesial and eucharistic norm: epi to auto. Both then and now, there 

Unbaptized God, (Minneapolis; Augsburg Fortress, 1990), 1-13, and especially 
90-103 on the Church. 

11 Harakas, ‘The Local Church: An Eastern Orthodox Perspective,'* Ecumenical Review 
29 (1977) 143; Plank, Die Eticharistieversammlungab Kirche(yil\irzb\itp Augustinus 
Verlag, 1980). 

YlTserkov' Dukha Sviatago (Paris: YMCA Press, 1971), LEglise du Saint-Esprit 
[hereafter EGS] Marianne Drobot, trans. (Paris: Cerf, 1977). 

13 “The Church Which Presides in Love,” 92-116. 
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has been opposition to their suggestions for liturgical restoration, 
for example, among other measures, the fully audible chanting of 
the prayers of the liturgy by the celebrants, preaching at every lit¬ 
urgy and on the lectionary texts, fuller congregational participa¬ 
tion in singing and, most importantly, in regular reception of 
communion by the faithful, that is, at every liturgy. It cannot be 
said that these liturgical practices are observed throughout Ortho¬ 
doxy today or that they are approved of as faithful to the Church’s 
Tradition even by church leadership. 

Afanasiev remains controversial. His critics reveal not only his 
own deficiencies but continuing resistance to his fundamental vision. 
As I will show, it would appear that for some, the grounding of the 
Church in the Eucharist with all this entails for Afanasiev—baptismal 
identity, charismatic vocation, unity in faith, the bishop and other or¬ 
dained ministries, and acknowledged, explicit communion with the 
rest of the churches—is still somehow insufficient. While it is under¬ 
standable that Afanasievs courageous exploration of the ecumenical 
consequences of eucharistic ecclesiology with Rome (not without 
criticism of the same) would draw fire, it is puzzling indeed why the 
attitude toward his more basic vision remains neuralgic. 

Not only in the dogmatic constitutions on the Church and on 
the Church in the modern world of Vatican Council II, but equally 
in the new Catechism of the Catholic Churchy in the Baptism, Eucha¬ 
rist, and Ministry document, in the entire authorship of two very 
different Orthodox theologians who had him as teacher—Schme- 
mann and Meyendorff, not to mention in much of the ecumenical 
ecclesiological writing of those noted above, both Afanasievs col¬ 
leagues in the “return to the sources” in the 1950s and their contem¬ 
porary successors, the gathering of all the faithful around the 
scriptures and the eucharistic table has become the dominant im¬ 
age, indeed the very “icon” of the Church’s identity. The new Cate¬ 
chism does not hesitate to echo the radical proposition of Afanasiev’s 
vision, namely that “the Eucharist makes the Church.” 

14 On the Sacred Liturgy, 2,47-48, On Priests, 5-6, Lumen gentium, 7,11,26,28,34, 50, 
Catechism, 1396, 1407; Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper no 
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It is the case that the circumstances of Afanasievs life both 
shaped his corpus of writings and limited its size. First came exile 
and with it the turmoil of immigration and the internal conflicts 
within the Russian Church in Europe. With marriage in 1925, the 
completion of his doctoral studies and degree at the University of 
Belgrade in 1927, Afanasiev began secondary school teaching in 
Macedonia, then teaching from 1930 on as a layman, at the newly 
established Orthodox theological school in Paris, the St Sergius 
Institute. After priestly ordination on the day after old calendar 
Christmas in 1940, he did pastoral work among emigres in the 
south of France, then taking on the Russian parish community in 
Tunis for the remainder of the war, even through blockade and at¬ 
tack. To his initial training in canon law and ecclesiastical history, 
he added work in the Fathers. This eventually emerged in a series 
of articles in the Russian language theological journals based in 
Paris, but more importantly in the three major studies already 
noted. The Church of the Holy Spirit, The Lord's Supper, our focus 
here, and “The Church Which Presides in Love.” Afanasiev lived 
to see not only his perspective on eucharistic ecclesiology mold the 
teaching documents of Vatican Council II, he also participated in 
the nullification of the mutual anathemas of the Great Schism of 
1054, propelled by the meetings of Ecumenical Patriarch Athena- 
goras I and Pope Paul VI. In an obituary memorial to him, Alexan¬ 
der Schmemann underscored the “hidden fire, a truly consuming 
love for the Church,” that was the foundation of all of Afanasievs 
work and urged the translation and publication of his major writ¬ 
ings for English-speaking readers.^^ As early as 1954, Schmemann 
underscored the significance of his teachers book. The Lord's Sup- 
perm an essay which, in retrospect, serves as both |)reviewand pro¬ 
gram for his own writing in the years to follow. ^ Later, in what 

111 (Geneva: WCC, 1982), Eucharist, 1-33. The Eucharist-Church relationship 

permeates the entire section. 

15 L ^Lglise du Saint-Esprit, 19-22. 

l6‘Tr Nicolas AfanasiefF-In memoriam,” St. Vladimirs Theological Quarterly, 10:4 

(1966) 209. 

17 “The Eucharist and the Doctrine of the Church: On the book of the Rev. N. 
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many consider his masterpiece, The Eucharist, Fr Schmcmann 
calls it a “splendid though not yet fully appreciated work,” citing it 
several times in the first chapter and echoing Afanasiev s perspec¬ 
tive throughout. 

The Lord s Supper: Excavation^ Diagnosis, Challenge 

There is no doubt that Afanasiev s style and point of view are 
incendiary, and The Lord*s Supper is important as an early state¬ 
ment of his vision of eucharistic ecclesiology. What Afanasiev sees 
as the Church’s identity and structure bears consequences for its 
actual practice, and the decadence of the Church’s current practice 
is more than theological error, but profound spiritual sickness. In 
few other of his writings does this come across so powerfully, for 
both clergy and the faithful, as in The Lord*s Supper, Yet there is a 
significant by-product of inspecting this early and still fairly inac¬ 
cessible text.^^ Upon closer view, it becomes clear that Afanasiev 
does not hold the positions for which he is most often attacked, 
that of over-emphasis on the eucharistic centrality of the Church, 
or hyper-localism, as Zizioulas most often faults him along with 
Kallistos Ware, or “Orthodox Congregationalism,” as Nichols puts 
it.^^ I will argue here that Afanasiev’s understanding of the ecclesial 

Afanassiev: The Banquet of the LordT St. Vladimir s Theological Quarterly^ 2: 2, 
(1954), 7-12. 

18 The Eucharist: Sacrament of the Kingdom, Paul Kachur, trans. (Crestwood NY: SVS 
Press, 1988), 14. The imprint of Afanasiev as teacher upon his student, Schmemann, 
is also evident in the latter’s first major work, Introduction to Liturgical Theobgy, 
Ashleigh E. Moorhouse, trans. (London: Faith Press, 1966) as well as in perhaps his 
best known For the Lift of the World: Sacraments and Orthodoxy, originally published 
in 1963 by the National Student Christian Association, and in later, expanded 
editions in 1965 and 1973. 

19 Long out of print in the original Russian, and only available in specialized library 
collections, it has not yet been published in a French translation, to the best of my 
knowledge, and the cited M.Div. thesis by Fr Michael Lewis is the only available 
English translation. Following Fr Schmemann’s urging over forty years ago, it is 
hoped that a revised translation can soon be published by SVS Press. 

20 See Zizioulas, Being and Communion^ (Crestwood NY: SVS Press, 1985), 24-25, 
132-169, 257-259, also his LEucharistie, T^veque et T^glise durant les trots premiers 
sikies, Jean-Louis Palierne, trans. (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1994); Ware, 
Communion and Intercommunion (Minneapolis: Light and Life, 1980) and Sobomost, 
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nature of the Eucharist and the eucharistic essence of the Church 
not only challenges us, but even more, as it identifies what has 
gone wrong, it allows us to perceive the healing of both ecclesial 
sickness and schism. 

The Lord's Supperv/^is completed on November 13,1950, in a 
period of significant productivity for Afanasiev. The first part of a 
monumental ecclesiological study, his Church of the Holy Spirit 
had been finished only recently. Plans for and parts of the never 
completed second portion, The Limits of the Church were being 
written and later were published.^^ The Lord's Supper appeared in 
1952 as the second and third volumes of a series put out by the St 
Sergius Institute entitled Orthodoxy Today {Pravoslavie i Sovremen- 
nost) . The compact work of about a hundred pages was rigorous in 
scholarship, drawing on much of Afanasievs earlier research and 
thinking, yet it was also written to be accessible to more than the 
academic theological community. It is divided into three sections, 
devoted to an historical sketch of eucharistic ecclesiology, the con- 
celebration of clergy and of all the faithful, and lastly, the reception 
of communion. Throughout there is both trenchant analysis and 
impassioned urgency, hallmarks of his style. Ecclesial-liturgical 
practice, or rather abuse in both understanding and enactment, is 
addressed most explicitly. Afanasiev attacks the “unchurching” of 
liturgical celebration, its detachment from the whole assembly. He 
tracks the disappearance of roles for the faithful through develop¬ 
ments such as the anaphora rendered for the most part inaudible 
by the celebrant s silent recitation and the iconostasis becoming a 
wall-sized barrier, with a curtain added over the central doors, so 
that much of the action of the liturgy was hidden from the faithful. 

These are “reductions,” as Schmemann would later call them, 
of both liturgy and Church by clericalization, sacralization and in- 

7:7 (1978), 550-567; Nichols, Theology in the Russian Diaspora^ 181-183. 

21 See Marianne AfanasiefF s discussion (EGS, 20-21) of the fate of The Limits of the 
Church, partial publications in the Russian version of La Pensie Orthodoxe in 1948, 
1949 and 1954, and “L’figlise de Dieu dans le Christ” in the French version of La 
Pensee Orthodoxe, 13: 2 (1968). 
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dividualization. The most obvious result was the practical trans¬ 
formation of the liturgical assembly into a non-eucharistic 
gathering, even though the liturgy of the Eucharist was still the 
normal service of Sundays and feasts. Other than the concelebrat- 
ing clergy, there was, especially for the laity, infrequent commun¬ 
ion, sometimes but yearly, a pattern enduring in much of 
Orthodoxy. Afanasiev chronicles the slippage of the Eucharist 
from the central, defining action of the Church to merely one of 
many services performed—and by no means the most popu¬ 
lar—and documents the theological rationalizations and supports 
for this.^^ One can read a similar boldness and fervor in his col¬ 
league at St Sergius, Fr Kyprian Kern, who similarly identified the 
erosion of eucharistic ecclesiology in an important study in 
1947.^^ Chief among Kerns objections is the privatization of the 
Eucharist, its distortion into an intensely personal and rare act. 
The communal nature of the eucharistic liturgy, and in fact, of all 
ecclesial services, was overturned and transformed, to the Chur¬ 
ch’s great detriment, into private devotions: baptisms, marriages, 
funerals, as well as memorial services for the deceased, the most 
frequented of rites by the Russian Orthodox. Fr Schmemann re¬ 
calls that in his experience of growing up and being educated in 
the Russian emigr^ bigh school in Paris, yearly communion was 
taught as an important “Russian custom” to be faithfully followed. 

The privatization or individualization of the Church’s worship 
is, for Afanasiev, the greatest of its modern pathologies. As the 
work of other theologians sharing his vision witnesses, this was 
truly an ecumenical phenomenon, by no means restricted to the 
Orthodox Church. Yet Afanasiev’s study is not just a diatribe 
against abuses. Primarily it is constructive, a forceful statement of 
the ideal of the Church as witnessed in the scriptures, in the teach- 

22 LS, 116-118. 

2d> Evharistiia, (Paris: YMCA Press, 1947). Not only is it desirable that Trapeza 
Gospodnia be published in translation, so too Kern's study, both significant 
milestones in contemporary liturgical and ecclesiological ‘‘returns to the sources,” 
and themselves the inspiration for subsequent work, particularly that of Alexander 
Schmemann. 
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ing of the Fathers, in the very texts of the liturgical celebrations 
themselves, and in the canons of the councils. One can easily read 
related versions of eucharistic ecclesiology in Afanasievs col¬ 
leagues, Fr Sergius Bulgakov and Paul Evdokimov.^"^ 

At the outset, as in the lines quoted at the beginning, Afana¬ 
siev asserts the pneumatological character of the Eucharist, of all 
the offices of the church, from liturgical presidency to preaching, 
teaching and diaconal service and of the baptismal priesthood of 
all. The Church is a creation and constant action of the Spirit. As 
Paul Evdokimov w'as fond of saying, the coming down of the Holy 
Spirit {epiklesis) is perpetual in the Church, especially in the 
Eucharist.^^ This inherent attention to ecclesial pneumatology is 
elaborated in Afanasiev s much longer and extensive study of pre¬ 
cisely this. The Church of the Holy Spirit, and is a pervasive quality 
of both that work and The Lord's Supper, To those who would fault 
Afanasiev for “reducing” the Church to the celebration of the 
Eucharist it is crucial to take account of the whole of his vision, as 
expressed across the breadth of his writing. One cannot but be 
struck by the significance he gives to the Holy Spirit s action in es¬ 
tablishing not only the episcopate and presbyterate, but even more 
basically, of creating the royal priesthood of the faithful.^^ The 
Church is where the Spirit is and omnisgratia, all grace.^^ And it is 
only through baptism that the Holy Spirit consecrates, by wash¬ 
ing, anointing and tonsuring, all the faithful as kings, prophets 

24 See Bulgakov’s The Orthodox Churchy rev. trans., by Lydia Kesich, (Cresrwood NY: 
SVS Press, 1988); ‘*Le dogme eucharistique,” La pensee orthodoxe, 4, (Lausanne: 
L’Age d’Homme, 1987), 40-90 and “By Jacob’s Well,” in A Bulgakov Anthology, 
Nicolas Zernov and James Pain, eds. (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1976), 100-113; 
Evdokimov’s L *orthodoxie, 2nd. ed., (Paris: Descl^e de Brouwer, 1979), 239-299; La 
prihre de T^glise dOrient, 2nd. ed., (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1985); 
“Eucharistie-Mystte de I’Eglse,” La pensee orthodoxe, 14 (1968), 53-69. 

2'y LTsprit-Saintdans la tradition orthodoxe, (Paris: Cerf, 1969), 88-110; Vorthodoxie, 
262^268. 

26L*Eglise, 26, 32. The first three chapters: “The Royal Priesthood,” “The 
Establishment of the Laity,” and “The Ministry of the Laity,” elaborate the 
charismatic nature of the Church, 35-122. 

27EGS, 2fF, 349-350, 360-361. 
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and priests. The whole of the second chapter of The Church of the 
Holy^irit is given to a detailed examination of the initiation 
rites. 

Far from ignoring the importance of the ordained ministries 
and the place and necessity of the bishop in particular, Afanasiev 
argues that it is precisely the “rupture” of these from the eucharis- 
tic liturgy, the development of clerical authority apart from the lit- 
urgy which ultimately led to the ascendancy of law, canon law, and 
ecclesiastical power rather than divine love as the ruling principles 
in the Church.^^ Thus, when we concern ourselves with the 
eucharistic ecclesiology and its claims, it is necessary to recall the 
substantial concern of Afanasiev for the baptismal and charismatic 
identity of all the members of the eucharistic assembly, laity as well 
as clergy. His eucharistically centered understanding of the 
Church, then, not only includes but indeed requires the Spirit s 
work in baptism, 

“When You Gather as Church...” 

In the first chapter of The Lord's Supper^ the New Testament 
witness and that of Justin Martyr and the Church of the first cen¬ 
turies is vigorously examined, revealing the centrality of the eucha¬ 
ristic liturgy. The Acts 2: 47 description of the apostolic 
eucharistic assembly, epi to autOy “always everyone and always to¬ 
gether for one and the same thing,” becomes the defining charac¬ 
teristic of the Church. Afanasiev asserts here and throughout the 
communal nature of not only liturgical worship but all ecclesial 
life. Even the chief pastor sits on his cathedra on^ in the assembly, 
and only as a member of it can he be the head.^ Afanasiev, both 
here and toward the end. so radically states the eucharistic- 
ecclesiological identity as to become provocative. 

Christianity is the “Church of God in Christ.” Whoever con¬ 
fesses Christ also confesses the Church, and whoever does this also con- 

28 EGS, 51-64. 

29EGS, 361-364. 

30LS, 2, 12. 
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fesses the Eucharistic gathering. Christianity apart from the 
Church is something that never was and never can be, “There is no 
salvation outside of the Church.” These words of Cyprian of Car¬ 
thage have a eucharistic sense. Any other way is a path of individu¬ 
alism.^^ 

A cluster of claims are made in this first chapter, “When You 
Gather in the Church”—almost all of them later challenged by 
Afanasievs critics. He specifically refuses to idolize the ancient 
Church, observing that the Church cannot be limited to one pe¬ 
riod, and that no perfect or ideal moment ever existed.^^ He me¬ 
ticulously dissects the developments in the liturgy over the 
centuries, tracing changes sometimes obliquely indicated in the 
texts of ecclesiastical authors such as Eusebius and Hippolytus, in 
the canons of councils as well as other documents, such as the re¬ 
port of the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, chiefly liturgical 
objects, by Roman officials in North Africa in 303.^^ In this last 
text, the entire body of the clergy are described as assembled in the 
church building, occupying exactly the places and roles they would 
during the liturgical celebration. The 18th canon of the council of 
Nicea is carefully analyzed for its decrees on the manner of distribut¬ 
ing communion, asserting a new order, namely communion of the 
clergy down the hierarchical order—from bishop to presbyters to 
deacon—rather than the older pattern of the deacons immediately 
assisting the bishop in bringing the bread and cup to the presby^ 
ters.^^ The impetus for much change in the eucharistic liturgy ap¬ 
pears to be the setting of the Great Church of Constantinople amid 
the ceremony of the Byzantine emperor and his court. “Solemn 
simplicity was not sufficient for an imperial Church,” Afanasiev 
summarily states.^^ Yet he does not, as one might expect, condemn 
the enrichment of the liturgy wholesale. Rather he recognizes the 
understandable human desire to expand and beautify worship. 

31 LS, 112. 

32 LS, 7. 

33 LS, 41-43. 

34 LS, 43-46. 

35 LS, 48. 
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In both The Lord's Supper and The Church of the Holy Spirit, as 
well as in other essays such as “The Church Which Presides in 
Love,” and “Una Sancta,” Afanasiev seeks normative patterns in 
both the teaching and practice of the first centuries. Thus he 
stresses the Pauline ecclesiology of koinonia?^ Also there is his insis¬ 
tence on the “oneness” of altar, presider, celebration—one bishop, 
one Eucharist in each local church.^^ Over against a “universal ec¬ 
clesiology” attributed to Cyprian, he recognizes the more primitive 
“eucharistic ecclesiology” of the local assembly, a distinction that 
Zizioulas and others claim he exaggerates and misunderstands.^^ 

However, Afanasiev never pits the one, universal Church of 
God against ihc local church. Rather, he argues that in the earliest 
centuries the universal communion of the Church of God was rec¬ 
ognized, as for example in Irenaeus, but was experienced first and 
foremost in the local assembly to which one belonged throughout 
ones life. Afanasiev does not conflate the universal Church with 
the local, nor does he reduce the reality of the Church to the local 
assembly by his affirming the ecclesial fullness of the latter. A 
longer citation shows, I contend, no confusion of local and univer¬ 
sal in Afanasiev. 

The multitude of local churches was not dispersed, it 
was united. The union was something absolutely sui 
generis: the unity was not the result of separate parts re¬ 
uniting, but it was the unity of one and the same 
Church. Each local church united in itself all the local 
churches because it possessed all the fullness of the 
Church of God, and all the local churches together were 
united, because they were always this same Church of 
God. Though a local church did contain everything it 
needed within itself, it could not live apart from the 

36 ‘'The Church Which Presides in Love,” 91-144; “Una Sancta,” Irmikoriy 36 (1963), 
436-475. 

37 LS, 12fF. 

38 LS, 22-23. 

39 See “The Church Which Presides in Love,” 92-116 and Zizioulas, Be/ng and 
Communiony 155-158, 200-201. 
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Other churches. It could not shut itself in or refuse to be 
acquainted with happenings in other churches: for any¬ 
thing that happened in other churches, as well as in its 
own, happened in the Church of God, the one and only 
Church. All the multitude of local churches forms one 
union founded on concord and love. Every local church 
must be in concord with all the other churches, because 
within the Church of God, ever one and only one, there 
can be no discord. This means, empirically, speaking, 
that every local church accepts and makes its own any¬ 
thing that happens in the other churches, and that all the 
churches accept everything that happens in each fellow- 
church. This acceptance (its regular designation is the 
word reception or receptio) is the witness of a local church 
indwelt by the Church of God, witnessing the work be¬ 
ing done in other churches also indwelt by the Church of 
God—the Spirit bearing witness of the Spirit.^^ 

This passage, from “The Church Which Presides in Love,” is 
to be found almost verbatim in the first chapter of The Lord's Sup¬ 
per, The Church’s oneness in local multiplicity is the essential vi¬ 
sion of eucharistic ecclesiology. It is not Afanasievs aim to 
romanticize a “golden age” of either the liturgy or ecclesial exis¬ 
tence. On the contrary, by rigorous scrutiny of the offices and 
structure connected to the Eucharist, he is testing the principle 
“lex orandi, lex credendi” and formulating his own, most scrip¬ 
tural and patristic version of the Slavophiles’ concept of the Chur¬ 
ch’s catholic nature or sobornost\ It also should be noted that 
Afanasiev’s presentation of eucharistic ecclesiology is his response 
both to the actual and decadent conditions of ecclesial life in Or¬ 
thodoxy and to the ecclesiological positions of the pre-Vatican II 
Roman Catholic Church and Reformation churches. Particularly 
in the ecumenical dimension, he quite explicitly counters the ar¬ 
guments for papal authority and primacy of the Church of Rome, 

40 “The Church Which Preside in Love,” 111-112. 

41 LS, 32. 
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as well as the Protestant rejections of ecclesiology. It is the separa¬ 
tion of the structure and organization of the Church from the 
Holy Spirit and the Eucharist at which he sets his sights, a theo¬ 
logical distancing he detects not only in Rome and the Reforma¬ 
tion churches, but in his own Orthodox Church as welL^^ 
Afanasiev cannot accept the conclusions of Harnack and others 
that the catholic tradition is essentially the hardening of law and 
structure when the eschatolo|ical intensity of the first centuries of 
Christianity has diminished. ^ It is important to recall his strenu¬ 
ous protest, particularly in The Church of the Holy Spirit, against 
the triumph of “law” over the Spirit in both churches of the West 
and the East."^"^ For him, the only authentic “power” in the 
Church, the only way in which the local churches, as well as clergy 
and the faithful, should relate to each other is Love, not simply so¬ 
cial equilibrium and respect, but the presence and power of the 
One who is limitless Love. 

“Concelebration of the People with the Bishop...” 

In the second chapter of The Lord's Supper, it might appear 
that the argument is chiefly about liturgical rubrics, revealing only 
Afanasievs preference for a return to the simplicity of the liturgy 
before its later Byzantine encrustation. Yet there is more than ru¬ 
brical significance in the question of who presides, and such con¬ 
siderations further lead to the service or diaconal qualities of the 
offices of pastoral leadership. In The Church of the Holy Spirit, Afa¬ 
nasiev submits the development of bishop, presbyter and deacon 
to sustained investigation in the scriptures, the Fathers and coun- 
cils."^^ In The Lord's Supper, however, the concern is, as the study it¬ 
self, far more succinct and practical. 

Chief among Afanasiev s emphases is the communal nature of 

42 LS,21-fF;EGS, 360-361. 

43 LS, 20-21. 

44 EGS, 348-349, 367-372. 

45 EGS, chapters 4-7: “Uoeuvre du ministere,” “Les presidents dans le Seigneur,” 
“Celui qui rend graces,” “L'eveque,” 123-346. 
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the Eucharist and the Church, and the participation of the whole 
assembly in the eucharistic liturgy and by extension, in the rest of 
the life of the Church. There is continuity with the perspective of 
The Church of the Holy Spirit!"^ Again, the assertions are practical 
and audacious. There can be no eucharistic gathering where there 
is no Church and there can be no Church without the Eucharist.^^ 
For Afanasiev, eucharistic assembly means participation. There 
can be no Eucharist (and hence no Church) without both presider, 
that is, pastoral leadership, and concclebrants.^^ 

Clearly, many other works are done by and in the Church in 
addition to the Eucharist—baptism and chrismation, preaching 
and teaching, the works of love in caring for the sick and suffer¬ 
ing—but, as Schmemann would later also argue, all refer back to 
and draw meaning from the eucharistic center.^^ The charge by 
critics that Afanasiev would erroneously turn all contexts of 
eucharistic celebration into “Church”—in hospitals, in the field 
by military chaplains, at schools, camps and youth gatherings, and 
for that matter in monasteries—is a curious challenge indeed! Do 
not the very intercessions of the liturgical litanies include all these 
places and the people in them? Was not the emigre theologians 
stress on “votserkovlenie,” “ecclesialization,” precisely such a vi¬ 
sion of the Church’s embrace of all of life?^^ In describing the pro¬ 
foundly ecclesial character of the Russian Christian Students 
Association, and later the Anglican-Orthodox Fellowship of St Al- 

46EGS, 35-122 

47 LS, 65, 69 

48 LS, 68-69 Afanasiev takes aim, in this section of LS, at the concelebration of the 
Eucharist by multiple priests, either by themselves or in company with the bishop, a 
development he finds highly problematic in several ways, not the least of which is the 
clericalism both engendered and expressed by such practice Space here simply 
precludes discussion of this critique and his ideas about restoration of the ancient 
concelebration by the entire assembly and what this would look like 

49 Tor the Life of the Worlds 4 5-48, Of Water and the Spirit A Liturgical Study of Baptism 
(CrestwoodNY SVS Press, 1974), 115-121, The Eucharist, 10-26 

50 Schmemann, “Problems of Orthodoxy in America, II The Liturgical Problem, 
Vladimirs Seminary Quarterly, 8, 4) 178 and Church, World, Mission (Crestwood 
NY SVS Press, 1979) 147-157,172ff Also see Alexis KniazefFs article cited below 
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ban and St Sergius, both Nicolas Zernov and Elisabeth Behr-Sigel 
underscore the definitive impact of these being punctuated by the 
daily office, and marked especially by the celebration of the 
Eucharist, with Fr Sergius Bulgakov having an important role in 
such liturgical shaping. 

The different places or roles in the liturgical assembly are not ac¬ 
cording to honor or any other political or social or economic status, 
Afanasiev insists, but with respect to the ministry of each, which is a 
gift of God. In the “priestly act of worship,” there is no division of 
the assembly. It is not, as it appears later in history and today, that 
some, the ordained, “celebrate” while the rest, the laity, merely at¬ 
tend. The one who is gifted with presidency of the liturgy and the 
community in love must be at the head, but there can be no presi¬ 
dency without the assembly, no Eucharist without the Church. 

Unlike some contemporary efforts in liturgical renewal, often 
drastic, minimalizing and iconoclastic, Afanasievs endeavor is at once 
less detailed, more conservative and profound.^^ Thus, his critique of 
concelebration by numerous priests is not an attack on clergy roles in 
the eucharistic celebration nor, despite his many comments on it, a 
call for the radical removal of embellishments added to the liturgy 
from the Great Church of Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine imperial 
court.Afanasievs aim is even more basic. He was writing in a time 
where, in his Diaspora Russian Orthodox milieu, and certainly out¬ 
side it, in the rest of the churches, one could say there was a “eucha¬ 
ristic famine,” what Afanasiev describes as a tragedy.Holy 

51 Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963) and Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Lev Gillet Un moinede 
TEglise d'Orient (Paris: Cerf, 1993). Also see Nikita Struve, Soixante-dix ans 
d'imigration russe, 1919-1989 (Paris, 1996). 

52 For examples of the former, drastic efforts, toward a “catholic iconoclasm,” see 
Gordon Lathrop, Holy Things (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 155ff. and for 
restraint and wisdom in renewal, see Aidan Kavanagh, Elements of Rite (NY: Pueblo, 
1982). 

53 LS, 75-76. 

54 It would be provocative to explore, descriptively, a Sunday morning say in 1950, in 
an Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist setting, with an eye toward what did and did not occur eucharistically. 
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Communion was received perhaps once a year by most Orthodox 
faithful, and this practice was supported by both popular piety 
and pastoral teaching. The high iconostasis and a curtain over the 
central doors of the icon screen obscured the celebration from 
view, and much of the eucharistic canon was recited while the 
choir sang or so quietly as to be inaudible to the congregation. As a 
result of these practices, the eucharistic liturgy became principally 
an action of the clergy and the choir, with but a passive, almost 
spectator role for the faithful. Further, in popular piety and often 
in pastoral guidance, the eucharistic had receded to being just one 
of many important services and devotional acts, in some instances 
thought less significant, for example, than memorial services for 
the departed or special services to a saint of for various needs. 

It is the people of God, in all its fullness, that celebrates 
the sacraments of the Church. The gathering, which is 
the essential element of the ekklesia has been forsaken. 

There is, in fact, no gathering. There are only sacred acts 
which are performed by those who are ordained.^^ 

Afanasievs aim, like that of so many of his colleagues, was 
nothing short of a serious displacement of the prevailing liturgical 
(and pastoral) ethos in order to restore the Eucharist to its preemi^ 
nence, and reinvigorate a very different, yet ancient ecclesiology. 
Like others in the liturgical renewal movement, East and West, 
close to fifty years ago, he championed the then radical vision of 
participation, that is, ecclesial concelebration by both laity and 
clergy through prayers, singing and receiving of communion at 
each liturgy. 

Now apart from the later teaching in both the East and West 
which grew to support changes in liturgical practice, providing ra¬ 
tionales for rare reception of communion, silent praying of the 
anaphora, quite against the localism charges of his critics, Afana¬ 
siev explicitly identifies the development of the parish as a semi¬ 
independent part of the Church, with its priest as liturgical presi- 
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dent, as one of the most crucial detours from the Church s ancient 
vision and practice.The Church was most intensely herself 
when laity and clergy gathered around the bishop as the sole pre- 
sider at the Eucharist. Such was the fundamental principle of an¬ 
cient ecclesiology. Eucharistic presidency—“in Love,” including 
preaching and leading the assembly in prayer and administering 
the holy gifts —this was the only basis for the on-going role of the 
bishop as chief pastor and of the local church as possessing eccle- 
sial fullness but not being comg^lete unless attached, in commun¬ 
ion, with the other churches.In recognizing the essence of the 
bishop and his ministry in eucharistic presidency, quite contrary to 
the criticism of Zizioulas, among others, Afanasiev emphasizes the 
presence and role of the chief pastor. He also unequivocally affirms 
that the local church can never stand by itself Rather, the local 
church (not originally equivalent to the contemporary “parish”) was 
constantly in communion—eucharistic, teaching, diaconal—^with 
the rest of the churches and with the universal Church. The fullness 
of the Church was there in the local church, but the local church 
never exhausted the Church universal, catholic and one. 

Much of the criticism of Afanasiev is leveled at his supposed 
hyper-localism, an exaggerated view of the self-sufficiency of the 
local church which diminishes not only the larger Church of God 
but also the place and work of the bishop. Yet, if read carefully. The 
Lords categorically rejects any kind of “eucharistic Congre¬ 

gationalism,” as Nichols describes it.^^ Afanasiev most specifically 
calls for the implementation of certain renewals promulgated at 
the Great Sobor or Council of Moscow in 1917-18, which the 
Revolution thwarted.^^ To enhance the oneness of the eucharistic 

56 LS, 79-92 

57 LS, 33-57. 

58LS, 35, 76-78. 

Theology in the Russian Diaspora, 177, 181-188. Nichols has other problems 
(188-215) with Afanasiev’s understanding of the de facto universal ecclesial reality, 
the role of the councils and of primacy, yet he recognizes the value of the trenchant 
criticism Afanasiev provides. 
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gathering of the bishop s church, there would seem to be two pos¬ 
sible routes to pursue. One could emphasize in addition to already 
existing ways, the parish’s eucharistic gathering as an extension of 
the bishops gathering. Already several liturgical elements both ex¬ 
press this and call for further work, such as the necessity of an anti- 
mension, signed by the bishop, on the altar, and the mentioning of 
the bishop by name in the litanies. Other canons echo the eucha¬ 
ristic ‘oneness” in yet further ways: only one liturgy can be cele¬ 
brated by each bishop or priest on a given altar on a given day; 
there can be no liturgy without the presider and minimally one 
congregant. 

This “extension” form of eucharistic ecclesiology has become, 
at least in part, the model for contemporary Orthodox church 
bodies here in America and elsewhere, as well as for the Roman 
Catholic and other churches of the catholic tradition, among 
them the Anglican and Lutheran. There are many other out¬ 
growths of this model of unity in diversity of eucharistic gather¬ 
ings, of episcopal pastoral leadership grounded in eucharistic 
communion. Among these would be regular visits and presiding at 
the Eucharist in parishes by the bishop, regular gatherings at least 
of representatives of the clergy and laity of the diocese not primar¬ 
ily for business, but for the Eucharist, prayer, teaching and fellow¬ 
ship, regular communication among the parishes and with the 
bishop by publications and other means, regular cooperation in 
educational and diaconal activities as outgrowth of the eucharistic 
communion among the parishes, within the local church, here 
meaning the diocese and not the isolated parish. Afanasiev sug¬ 
gests that the alternative to this would be the strengthening of the 
parish itself as a local church, with the pastor a quasi-bishop, much 
like the effort of establishing chorepiskopoi in earlier times. The 
diocese would then become a district of local churches. 

The great difficulty would appear to be the qualification I 
made above about the first of the two models, namely that “in 
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part” the diocese is comprised of parishes whose eucharistic gath¬ 
ering and hence life are extensions of the bishops church and 
closely linked with it by various eucharistically based connections. 
Not only due to Reformation-rooted changes in understanding of 
ordained ministry, ecclesial structure and procedure, Congrega¬ 
tionalism has emerged as a dominant mode of parish life across the 
churches here in America. All of the weight of Orthodox conciliar- 
ity, of eucharistic ecclesiology and the importance and authority of 
the bishop, has not prevented various kinds of isolationism—eth¬ 
nic, political or economic—or Congregationalism from flourish¬ 
ing both in parishes and individual dioceses. To describe and 
analyze this ecclesial fragmentation, due only in part to the can¬ 
onization of ethnic-based jurisdictions among the Orthodox, 
while fascinating, and crucial (in light of the efforts of the Stand¬ 
ing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in America [ SCOBA] at Li- 
gonier PA in 1994 and the negative reaction of Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew I to efforts at ecclesial unity), is beyond 
the present essays scope. Yet it is necessary to observe that Afana¬ 
sievs ecclesiological affirmations should not be restricted only to 
his own context, the emigre Russian Orthodox Church of the late 
1940s and 1950s, even though that is his principal target. The 
relevance of his ecclesiological probing and challenge remains 
now, toward the end of the 1990s, and not just for the Orthodox 
but across the churches, given the ecumenical work of the last sev¬ 
eral decades and the hopes for the second millennium. 

In America, as students of church life have been noting, alle¬ 
giance to ones family or ethnic church body appears to be weaken¬ 
ing in what may be a further stage of secularization in an otherwise 
apparently religious society. Yet it is not only a question of individ¬ 
ual or familial ecclesial belonging that is much on the horizon 
here. Rather, the ecclesiological issues further include relations 
among parishes within a diocese, within a national church body, 
and among church bodies or denominations. And the conflicts in 
American church bodies cannot be construed only along the lines 
of interest-group agenda or the controversies of the “culture wars.” 
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The rifts run much deeper, down into the bed of tradition and 
faith. Self-commissioned studies of several denominations suggest 
that it is hardly just a matter of diversity in faith, but of genuine 
conflict and confusion. Afanasievs view of eucharistically rooted 
ecclesiology is a great help here, underscoring that unity inheres in 
the very constitutive action of the community’s thanksgiving and 
praise, proclamation and intercession, confession and commun¬ 
ion with the Lord. The eucharistic assembly, with all concelebrat- 
ing in their office and place, is not only a reflection of the 
kingdom, an “eschatological icon,” it is also the pattern to be con¬ 
stantly returned to in resolving conflict, in renewing the life of the 
Body. 

“Communion and Participation...” 

The last section of The Lord*$ Supper is in many respects the 
most passionate and radical of Afanasievs challenges. The imme¬ 
diate target of his criticism would appear to be the infrequent, per¬ 
haps only annual, reception of communion by the faithful in the 
Orthodox churches of his time. He lifts up the intense “prepara¬ 
tion” for communion established among the Russians, “govenie,” 
including confession, increased attendance at services, fasting, ab¬ 
stinence from alcohol and sexual relations, reconciliation with 
enemies, mostly in the Lenten season, but also before important 
life events. While he does not make such sustained preparation it¬ 
self the butt of his attack, he underscores the problems such prac¬ 
tice creates. The aim and many of the specific ingredients are in 
fact the regular elements of the Christian life, heightened in aware¬ 
ness and intensity, especially in Lent, as a way of leading all back to 
their regular observance. Yet it is the intensity and seriousness of 
the preparation that imply not the transformation to more regular 
practice but the opposite, their rare practice, connected with a 
rarely performed sacred act, receiving communion. 

Where such a practice and its ethos endure, the Sunday 
Eucharist thus becomes an observed, non-participatory event. 
The liturgy is conducted by the clergy presider(s) and choir, and 
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few if any receive communion. Meanwhile, the prayers of the lit¬ 
urgy and theology still affirms that the Church is a eucharistic as¬ 
sembly. This constitutes for Afanasiev the “eucharistic tragedy” of 
our time. The New Testament s proclamation and witness, “al¬ 
ways everyone and always together,” epi to auto, has devolved into 
“not all and not together,” “each one for himself, separated.” Afa¬ 
nasiev rejects both the idea of “spiritual communion” and the later 
development of the antidoron^ (blessed but not consecrated bread) 
as canonizations of decadent practice, that is, regular abstinence 
from communion, and thus not theologically defensible. Christ 
said “Take and eat/drink...,” and this was meant not “spiritually,” 
but actually, materially. Justification for not receiving is a denial of 
the very action of the Holy Spirit, a pneumatological emphasis of 
Afanasiev here in The Lord's Supper and throughout The Church of 
the Holy Spirity inexplicably ignored by Zizioulas.^^ In the liturgy, 
St Pauls own words state the conditions for participation in the 
Eucharist: “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God 
the Father and the communion of the Holy Spirit...” 

Further, Afanasiev explicitly grounds regular participation in 
the Eucharist in baptism, contrary to what some see as a lack of at¬ 
tention to baptismal implications for ecclesiology.^"^ For Afanasiev, 
to be in the Church is to be worthy of receiving communion, to be 
gifted with participation in the Body and Blood of the Lord. Such 
is never a matter of “duty” or canonical “obligation”: “As many as 
have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” In the text of 
The Lord's Suppery Afanasiev explicitly emphasizes the baptismal 
and chrismational foundations of the eucharistic assembly, even 
citing this Pauline verse which serves as the troparion after bap¬ 
tism and chrismation, during the procession around the font.^^ In 
The Lord's Suppery the foundation both of the assembly s concele- 
bration and eucharistic communing is baptismal belonging, while 

62 LS, 94-95. 

G'i Being and Communiony 110-114, 123-142. 

64 “The Local Churches,” 504-508. 

65 LS, 97'98. 
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in The Church of the Holy Spirit, the pneumatological dimension, 
the work of the Holy Spirit on the assembly and individual be¬ 
liever, receives further emphasis.^^ Not only in the earlier Jewish 
haburah Sabbath meals, but later in the Christian eucharistic 
gatherings, there was no place or understanding for non¬ 
participating spectators. Why come, if one did not share in the 
meal, the very reason for gathering, the very manner of giving 
thanks, of praying?^^ 

The passage of time though, saw changes; the time of peace for 
the Church brought its own “sorrows.” Not unlike other theologi¬ 
ans, Afanasiev too sees a continual decline in the eucharistic life of 
the Church after the Edict of Milan. Canons such as the second 
canon of Antioch and the 8 and 9 Apostolic canons, prescribing 
continued presence at the liturgy after the reading of the Gospel 
and the reception of communion, become necessary, and are later 
explained away as “impossible” by commentators such as Balsa- 
mon, Symeon of Thessalonika, even down to the earl^ 20' cen¬ 
tury canonical authority, Bishop Nikodim Milasch. Antidoron 
becomes a substitute for communion. The impossibility of com¬ 
muning at every liturgy, even for the clergy, is supported by appeals 
to unworthiness, lack of^reparation, conscience, circumstances in 
personal and social life.^ 

If personal unworthiness was indeed an impediment to 
receiving communion, then practically no one could 
ever be admitted to the Eucharist... The eucharistic 
gathering is the manifestation of the Church in all her 
fullness and all her oneness. Eucharistic communion is 
the very expression of life in the Church. If we eliminate 
eucharistic communion, then what is left of our life in 
the Church? Is prayer even temporarily able to replace 
communion? The prayer of the Church is prayer “in 

66 EGS, 38-42, 244-249, 349. 

67 LS, 100-102 

Pravila Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi s Tolkovaniami (St. Petersburg, 1911). 

69 LS, 103-110. 
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Christ,” but it is impossible to be “in Christ” apart from 
eucharistic communion with Him/° 

Such is the “exuberance” with which Afanasiev reaches his 
crescendo on the Eucharist making the Church. Both his style and 
substance have disturbed critics. Pushing the argument to the ex¬ 
treme, he wonders whether the issues of unworthiness, lack of 
preparation, the “impossibility” of receiving at each liturgy, do not 
call the validity of Baptism into question! St Symeon the New 
Theologian similarly mused about the validity of the sacraments 
for the indifferent.^^ Alexander Schmemann would sound many of 
these passionate arguments again in numerous journal articles and 
monographs, particularly in an article based on his important re¬ 
port to the synod of bishops of the Orthodox Church in America.^^ 

With his colleagues of the Russian Diaspora, Afanasiev reveals 
notable insight about the progressive secularization of the 
Church, of social life, and, as Peter Berger has emphasized, of the 
consciousness of the individual Christian.It is here, I think, that 
the peculiarities of the Russian Orthodox evaporate, and the com¬ 
mon problems of being the Church in the late 20th century are en¬ 
countered by Afanasievs insight. The cause of the “eucharistic 
tragedy” of the late 20th century lies not so much in lack of prepa¬ 
ration or unworthiness, but rather in the deepening dichotomy of 
life, the splintering of faith from the “real” life of family, work and 
play. Put in the favorite term of the Diaspora Russians, it is the 
“unchurching” rather than the “churching” of life—in reality 
shutting the eschatological door, not unlike what Max Weber 
termed “disenchantment.”^^ We can no longer see in our entire life 

70LS, 111. 

71 Symeon the New Theologian, The Discoursesy C. J. de Catanzaro, trans. (Ramsey NJ: 
Paulist Press, 1980), 86-87. 

72 “Holy Things for the Holy,” in Great Lent: Journey to Pascha (Crestwood NY: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), 107-133. 

73 The Sacred Canopy (NY: Doubleday, 1969); A Rumor of Angels (NY: Doubleday, 
1970^' The Heretical Imperative {JAY\ Doubleday, 1979); The Homeless Mind {Wwh. 
Brigitte Berger and Hansfried Kellner), NY: Random House, 1973) ^csvdAFar Glory 
(NY: Free Press, 1992). 
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either the preparation for eucharistic communion, or for that mat¬ 
ter, the results of such sacred participation. ‘‘Spiritual” or pious 
practice has been partitioned off into a special season of the year, 
such as Lent or Easter, or to moments of particular anxiety or sig¬ 
nificance. Liturgy itself is compartmentalized, in Schmemanns 
words, over-sacralized, so as not to connect with everyday life. In 
either case, not only is the Eucharist, but the Church, and there¬ 
fore the expansive wholeness of the Christian life, drastically re¬ 
duced. The world is no longer perceived as sacrament, as the 
liturgy presents it.^^ The basic understanding of early Christianity 
has been lost, namely that for each member of the Church “there is 
only one possible life, which through the mystery of Baptism, by 
water and the Holy Spirit, has been given to Christ.” The reference 
is explicit: “...all isyours, and you are Christs and Christ is Gods” 
(1 Cor 3:22-23). 

In assessing the historical devolution of the Church’s eucharis¬ 
tic centrality, Afanasiev does not fault only the secularization of 
the body by the increasing membership of less ardent believers. 
The proliferation of eucharistic liturgies, from the Lord s day and 
few major feasts to Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays by the patristic 
period of the 4th-5th centuries, and later to every day, did not 
maintain or increase the frequency of communion. The rule be¬ 
came that only some, but never all, attended, and of these just a 
few actually received. And so did the process of eucharistic dissolu¬ 
tion continue across the churches, with theological justification 
and support, until the 20th century. 

It is noteworthy that Afanasiev identifies not theological er¬ 
rors for this process, but human behavior and attitudes. While not 
reducing the process to a sociological phenomenon, he sees a pro- 

74 The image that comes to mind here is the closing of the royal doors on the Saturday in 
Easter/Bright Week, after they have been continuously open since the celebration of 
the Resurrection, a sad return to the “real world, ” while an powerful reminder of 
where the “real world” actually lies. 

75 Schmemann, “World as Sacrament,” in Churchy World Mission (Crestwood NY: SVS 
Press, 1979), 1X1-211. 
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gressive ecclesial deterioration. The institutional character of 
the Church does not disappear, neither does its corporate charac¬ 
ter or its elements such as ordained clergy, liturgical services and 
sacraments, scriptures, councils and canons. However, individual¬ 
ism comes to dominate, not only in intensely personal pietism, 
but in parish life, diocesan activity, even preaching, teaching and 
clerical practice.Fr Schmemann documented this process 
throughout his career, especially in his still provocative articles 
from over thirty years ago on the problems of Orthodoxy and in 
his own study. The Eucharist]^ This is not just an American phe¬ 
nomenon, but a much more basic social, political and psychologic 
cal development of our time—the rise of the self over against 
alienated and oppressing institutions and traditions.^^ Afanasiev is 
volatile in his insistence that the tragedy is individualization, the 
Eucharist and hence the Church being domesticated into private 
devotional acts and the fulfillment of obligatory rituals, the tri¬ 
umph of self both among the faithful and the clergy, rather than 
the tumultuous, transforming power of Christ breaking into this 
world and our hearts with his Kingdom. 

We profess faith in “one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church”... but this faith goes completely unrealized in 
our actual life... We cannot even explain why we profess 
our faith in the Church. Each one remains a separate 
atom in relation to all the others whom we do not even 
know. Often, we do not know those with whom we ap¬ 
proach the chalice. We enter the church building for 
ourselves alone, and not in order to “gather together as 
church.” The neurological center of individualism lies 
in the Eucharist. The foundational principle of “always 

77LS, 118-fF. 

78 “Problems of Orthodoxy in America, I. The Canonical Problem, II. The Liturgical 
Problem, III. The Spiritual Problem,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 8: 2, 4 
(1964). 67-85; 9:4 (1964), 164-185; (1965), 171-193; TheEucharist^^^.lAl-lAA. 

79 For another view, more specifically sociological, see Robert N. Bellah, Richard 
Madsen, William M, Sullivan, Ann Swidler and Steven M. Tipton, Habits of the Heart 
and The Good Society (Berkeley; University of California, 1985; NY: Knopf, 1991). 
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all and always together” manifests itself most fully in the 
eucharistic gathering, which is the gathering of all for one 
and the same thing, {epi to auto). Everyone ministers to 
God at the Eucharist. Neither separate groups not sepa¬ 
rate members celebrate: it is the Church that celebrates,^^ 

Drawing from the 1 Corinthians text (11: 27-33), so often used 
to support stringent methods of preparation for worthy commun¬ 
ion, lest one should eat and drink to ones own damnation, Afana¬ 
siev maintains that the privatizing of the Eucharist into an exclusive, 
personal act of piety, along with the collective abstinence from regu¬ 
lar communion and the disappearance of pastoral leadership, are 
precisely acts of serious self condemnation. The ‘most threatening 
accusation of the unchurching of our church life” is the celebration 
of the Lord s Supper in an empty church and without participants, 
just as the “greatest sin” is the same in a church packed with many, 
with no one or just a few communing.^^ 

Both at the time of his writing and subsequently, such obsti¬ 
nacy on Afanasievs part about the eucharistic essence of the 
Church, the ecclesial nature of the Eucharist and the domination 
of individualism, have earned him criticism from many quarters. 
To many nowadays in both East and West, the problem of non¬ 
participation in the Eucharist he so passionately protests may 
seem irrelevant, given the increase in reception that has accompa¬ 
nied liturgical renewal. There is no doubt that in the last section of 
The Lord’s Supper, “Communion and Participation,” and in the 
concluding pages of that part, this vision is presented in the most 
forceful, non-negotiable, even absolute fashion. It is claimed not 
as merely Afanasievs own theological opinion, but as Christ s own 
desire and the ancient tradition and practice of the Church, wit¬ 
nessed to by the scriptures, apostolic fathers, canons and the very 
texts of the liturgical prayers themselves. It is also telling, I think, 
that despite the good intentions contained therein, Afanasiev can¬ 
not accept such efforts at liturgical reform as the call for stripping 

80 LS, 119-120. 
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away later historical accretions to the liturgy, or even the sincere 
commitment of clergy and laity to commune at every eucharistic 
liturgy.^^ Both attempts are well founded but will, in the end, 
amount only to social engineering, tinkering with a far more seri¬ 
ous sickness. They will not alter the situation because there too, 
they are, in the end, individual acts.^^ The immediate task is not to 
bring about various changes in liturgical life but to “realize the 
authentic nature of the Eucharist,” which thereby entails rediscov¬ 
ering the Church, ones baptismal calling, and what is more, the 
vocation of the Christian life. Significant, though only implied, in 
Afanasievs ruthless criticism of individualization is more than po¬ 
lemics against pietism, more than a wish to move from the prac¬ 
tices of the Russian or any other ecclesiastical past. It is the wager 
of this essay that Afanasievs radical ecclesiology, so regularly and 
undeservedly attacked, still has import for us, and not only within 
Orthodoxy but across the Christian spectrum. 

Conclusion: Afanasievs Continuing Contributions 

Afanasievs confronting the assumptions of the popular piety 
of his time, with both its mindless hyperconservatism and intense 
individualization, has been effective even outside that milieu. He 
was not, as some have understood him, simply a polemicist against 
ecclesiastical authority, particularly that of bishops and of canon 
law. Trained both as a canon lawyer and ecclesiastical historian, he 
rather came to recognize the inner charismatic character of the 
Churchs authority and structure. It was neither power nor law, 
neither the hierarchy of the ordained nor ethical conformity, but 
the power of love, given by the Holy Spirit, to both clergy and laity 
to be the body of Christ, in the words of St Irenaeus of Lyons 
which formed the epitaph of The Church of the Holy Spirit, 
“Where the Church is, there also is the Spirit of God and where the 
Spirit of God is, there is the Church in all her grace. 

82 LS, 123-125. 

83 LS, 123. 
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Afanasiev, as it turns out, was far from alone in leading us back 
to perhaps this century’s single most important rediscovery. Both a 
student and colleague, Fr Alexis Kniazeff, later dean of St Sergius 
Institute, has articulated this vision of the “churching” of life {vot- 
serkovlenie) and the world, a theme beloved by Berdiaev and Bul¬ 
gakov as well as others in the Russian Diaspora, a view at once 
intensely incarnational and inclusive. Many of his contemporar¬ 
ies from both the eastern and western churches were named at the 
beginning of this paper, as well as those who have been shaped by his 
teaching, even if they disagree with certain aspects of it. Zizioulas 
and Ware, Schmemann and Tillard, among others, have become 
the inheritors of his eucharistic and ecclesiological archeology. Afa¬ 
nasievs singular gift is that he uncovered the inherence of the 
Church in the Eucharist, thus recovering the ancient yet always new 
relationship of ecclesial existence and liturgical being. 

Throughout all of his radical attack on decadent practice, Afa¬ 
nasiev recognized the “unchurching” at work in this century. For 
him, this amounted to progressive privatization, an ecclesiastical 
consumerism, often in the name of piety, democracy and freedom, 
but at root resulting in the erosion of the eucharistic nature of the 
Church. This lost, the Church’s mission to the world becomes 
confused or reduced simply to political and economic justice. Cu¬ 
riously, those who criticize Afanasiev rarely perceive this impor¬ 
tant contribution of his, consistently present throughout his 
writings, namely his own critical appraisal of the Church in mod¬ 
ern society. Fie shared the common passion of the emigre theologi¬ 
ans, not simply to reiterate the sources, not to just recite the 
tradition of the Church but to return to its simplicity and power 
and connect these with our time.^^ 

Beneath the “eucharistic tragedy” of the Church, as well as be- 

85 “L’ecclesialisation de la vie,” Lepensee orthodoxe, vol. 4 (Lausanne: L’A^e d’ Homme, 
1987), 08-135. 

86 In addition to Nichols’ fine treatment, see Nicolas Zernov’s classic study cited above 
as vs^eU as Lewis Shaw’s recent contribution, MeyendorfF and the Heritage of the 
Russian Theological Tradition,” \n^ew Perspectives on Historical Theohgji: Essays in 
MemoryofJohnMeyendorff,'^i2i6\cy'^^s\^,cd, (GrandRapids:Eerdmans, 1995), 10-44. 
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neath the sad and scandalous schism of the churches, Afanasiev 
detected the loss of the early Churchs eschatological awareness, 
dynamically present in the constitutive actions of eucharistic as¬ 
sembly, celebration and communion. Over against the domestica¬ 
tion of the Church into the Roman imperium, later into the 
Byzantine, Carolingian, Kievan, Muscovite and other cultures and 
state apparatuses, and later into what we would call denominational 
enclaves and private pietism, he is relentlessly committed to the es¬ 
chatological dimension of the Church’s life; and for him, this is rooted 
precisely in the eucharistic gathering. Today, it is the common ten¬ 
dency, perhaps temptation, across the churches, to accept this 
eucharistic ecclesiology and then, taking it for granted, in effect nul¬ 
lifying its challenge and demands, to proceed to hunt down the next 
strategy of evangelism and stewardship, that is, membership growth 
and fundraising. If more recently there has been a fascination in 
western culture for ‘spirituality,” this too is stamped with personal 
choice and a reluctance to become part of a community of faith, 
with its allegedly imposed doctrine and ritual.^^ Is it not possible to 
detect, precisely in the manner of appropriating “spirituality,” just 
the individualization of which Afanasiev speaks? 

Hence, a second contribution of Afanasiev is his stress on the 
communal nature of the Church, and her conciliar life^ the image 
for which is again found in the eucharistic gathering. He does not 
root the Church’s identity in the scriptures alone, in doctrine, the 
councils and their canons, or even in the episcopal office.^^ The 
eucharistic ecclesiology which he so vigorously championed is, as 
he argues so persuasively in The Church of the Holy Spirit^ a pneu- 
matological and incarnational reality. The evangelical and charis- 

87 Paul Evdokimov offers the best accounting of the Church's essential spiritual life, 
conserved within monasticism, and capable of adaptation to any place and time: Les 
dges de la vie spirituelle, 4th ed. (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1995). A revised 
translation of it by myself and Alexis Vinogradov will be published by SVS Press. 

88 See my essay, “Interiorized Monasticism: A Reconsideration of Paul Evdokimov on 
the Spiritual Life,” The American Benedictine RevieWy^onheoramgy December, 1997. 

89 See his early article, from 1936, “The Canons of the Church: Changeable or 
Unchangeable?” St. Vladimir s Theological Quarterly, 11:2, (1969), 54-68. 
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matic force of Afanasiev, attributable to the eucharistic character 
of his ecclesiology, is both surprising and refreshing, particularly 
from an Orthodox theologian (although such are no longer best 
kept secrets, namely the dynamism of such as Bulgakov, Schme- 
mann, Meyendorff, Evdokimov). Afanasiev teaches us that the 
Church is only demeaned if its divine, Spirit-endowed nature is 
devalued and subordinated to its legal-institutional, that is, its so¬ 
cial and political dimensions. 

Although it lies beyond the limits of this study, we can con¬ 
clude with perhaps Afanasievs sharpest challenge which remains 
before us, about the recovery of ecclesial communion. The provoca¬ 
tive consequences of his understanding of eucharistic ecclesiology 
were summarized in the study he wrote on the schism between the 
East and West and the renewal of eucharistic communion between 
them. This essay was dedicated to the memory of John XXIII, 
whom Afanasiev calls “the Pope of Love,” obviously echoing his 
own view of “presiding in Love.” “Una Sancta,” published in 
1963, is no mere rhapsody to good Pope John, Vatican Council II, 
or the ecumenical movement, and was published even before the 
mutual lifting of the 11th century anathemas under Paul VI and 
Athenagoras I in 1966. Much of the essays substance is to be 
found elsewhere in his works: the contrast between universal and 
eucharistic ecclesiologies, the matter of primacy and the priority 
of Rome and, especially problematic for the Orthodox and other 
churches, the infallibility of the bishop of Rome and the pro¬ 
claimed Marian dogmas. Afanasiev does not flinch from the reali¬ 
ties which are more than differences, but which caused and have 
perpetuated the schism. Nevertheless, he contemplates that scene, 
recorded by Eusebius, of the conflict between Rome and the East 
in a much earlier time, over the date of the celebration of the Res¬ 
urrection. Yet despite these divergences, they maintained peace 
and communion with each other, Anicetus of Rome even yielding 
the presidency at the Eucharist there to Polycarp, this action an 
icon of the eschatological character of the eucharistic Church.^^ De- 

90//ur. Eccl. V, 24, 16; “Una Sancta,” 459-465, 474-475. 
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spite real and serious divergences, Rome and the Orthodox, ac¬ 
cording to Afanasiev, “have never ceased to be churches to each 
other.” All polemics of both aside, the mutual recognition of their 
common ecclesial nature is there to be seen in history, this today 
described in the language of “sister-churches.” The sharp attacks 
against such an ecclesiology and its eucharistic roots continue in 
Orthodoxy. 

The bold challenge Afanasiev poses is to confront the present 
schism with this pattern from the past. While doctrinal divisions and 
other differences should not be wished away, the lack of absolute 
agreement while maintaining eucharistic communion is nonetheless 
an historical ecclesial reality. It is not just the truth of doctrine that is 
at issue in the schism, but also the truth and the power of Lx)ve. Could 
it not be that the loss of this Love has contributed to the loss and dete¬ 
rioration of doctrinal truth? In a spirit much like that of the letters of I 
John (4) and 1 Corinthians (13) and in the same boldness as Bulgak¬ 
ovs proposition of over sixty years ago, Afanasiev argues that the re¬ 
establishment of eucharistic communion between East and West 
would be neither a denial of the schism nor a facile use of the Eucha¬ 
rist to attain ecclesial unity, but rather an assertion of the authentic re¬ 
ality of the Church as eucharistic assembly.^^ It would be an act of 
faith in the Church, not just sajdng prayers but becoming them, 
prayer incarnate, as Paul Evdokimov eloquendy put it.^ Other 
strong words by Evdokimov come to mind: 

Mariology carries ecumenical ramifications. Sergius 
Bulgakov considered it to be his particular task to con¬ 
stantly remind others of the dogmatic content in the 
veneration of the Theotokos. The tearing of the seam¬ 
less garment of Christ symbolizes the sin against the 
Mariological integrity {sophrosyne) of the Church. 

The ecumenical problem has its root in the mystery of 
the Church and falls silent at the gates of Mariology. 

91 “Una Sancta,” 472-474; Bulgakov, “By Jacob’s Well,” 109-113. 

92 The Sacrament of Love^ Anthony P. Gythiel and Victoria Steadman, trans. 

(Crestwood NY: SVS Press, 1985), 62. 
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Present-day ecumenism is still strongly marked by a 
male spirit and is therefore so non-liturgical. It does not 
sing; it talks and discusses. The conflict erupts at the 
deeper level where the confessional “We cannot” {non 
possumus) resounds on every side; it is viewed essentially 
as a conflict between fidelities to the respective tradi¬ 
tions. It suggests the need to recover the dogmatic foun¬ 
dations of ecclesiology by a great return to the patristic 
sources. No agreement will be reached simply through 
theological reasoning, but through a praying heart and 
the Liturgy, through the sacrament of the ecumenical 
flap, “Here am I; I am the Lords servant, as you have 
spoken, so be it” (Lk 1: 38).^^ 

Afanasievs voice, in all its radical fullness, needs to be heard 
again, not only in the specialized ecumenical dialogues or conver¬ 
sations of liturgical theologians, but more broadly in the churches. 
His relentless eschatological vision, despite its alleged one¬ 
sidedness and omissions, is a genuine return to the sources, a rec¬ 
ognition of the Eucharist in the Church and the Church in the 
Eucharist. As Alexander Schmemann reminds us, what concerns 
the Eucharist concerns the Church and what concerns the Church 
concerns the Eucharist, “so that any ailment in the liturgy reflects 
on our faith and on the whole life of the Church: Ibi ecclesia, ubi 
Spiritus Sanctus et omnis gratiar"^^ 


93 Woman and the Salvation of the World, Anthony P, Gythiel, trans. (Crestwood NY: 
SVS Press, 1994), 223. Also see his “Le Saint Esprit et la M^re de Dieu,” in La 
nouveaut^ de Lesprit (Begrolles: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1977), 253-278, Sergius 
Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church, 116-128 and Le buisson ardent, Constantin 
AndronikofF, trans. (Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, 1987), and my “Le visage du Pete 
en la Mere de Dieu: Marie dans les ecrits theologiques de Paul Evdokimov,” Contacts, 
172, (1995), 250-269. 

94 The Eucharist, 244; Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. Haer, 3: 24: 1. 
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The Liturgical Sermon 


Thomas Hopko 

When Christians gather as the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ 
speaks Gods Word to his people from his throne at the Fathers 
right hand. 

But you have come...to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable angels in festal 
gathering, and to the church of the first-born who are 
enrolled in heaven, and to a judge who is God of all, and 
to the spirits of the righteous made perfect, and to Jesus, 
the mediator of a new covenant.... See that you do not 
refuse him who is speaking, for if they did not escape 
when they refused him who warned them on earth (in 
the days of Moses), much less shall we escape if we reject 
him who (through the risen Christ) warns from heaven. 
(Hebrews 12:18-25) 

The preacher s task at a liturgical service of the Church is to de¬ 
liver the unique Word which God speaks through His glorified 
Son to the gathering in that specific time and place. The sermon at 
a divine liturgy, vespers, matins, baptism, ordination, marriage, 
unction, burial or special service of prayer is spoken and heard 
only once. It is a unique word of God which has never been spoken 
and heard before, and will never be spoken and heard again. 

The liturgical sermon is delivered by the head of the church 
community, the bishop or presbyter who is ordained to guarantee 
the presence of Christ in the ecclesial community and so “to pro¬ 
claim the gospel of [Gods] kingdom” and “to minister the word of 
[Gods] truth.”^ The liturgical sermon is preached from the ”high 

1 Prayer for the ordination of a presbyter. A man being ordained to the episcopate 
receives the laying-on of hands by bishops holding the book of gospels over his head at 
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place,” the ambo or pulpit. It follows the reading of the holy scrip¬ 
tures and the proclamation of the Gospel which is also done from 
these special places.^ The liturgical sermon is not preached at an¬ 
other time or place during the service, nor when the service is over. 
Nor is it delivered while sitting, standing or walking about in a cas¬ 
ual or conversational manner.^ 

Preaching Gods Word is a sacramental act, an essential ele¬ 
ment in the liturgical action of God the Father, the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. When the bishop or priest stands to 
deliver the liturgical sermon, it is truly “time for the Lord to act.”^ 

the time of the proclamation of the Word. A bishop is consecrated, according to the 
ordination prayer, to become one who “has contended valiantly for the preaching of 
Thy gospel.” Bishops canonized as saints always appear on their icons carrying the 
gospel book as bishops were required to do at public ceremonies in the Christian 
empire. Although a bishop or priest may on occasion bless another member of the 
church to preach at a liturgical service, this is an exception which can be done only for 
some panicular justifiable reason; it cannot be done as a simple matter of course. 
Deacons, those in the so-called “minor orders,” and lay men and women (including 
monastics) normally teach and preach outside the church’s formal sacramental 
setting. 

2 In the early church the bishop preached from his throne (cathedra) located behind and 
above the altar table. This place in the church building is still commonly called “the 
high place” even when no elevated seat is located there. At the Byzantine eucharistic 
liturgy the clergy move to “the high place” during the singing of the Trisagion and the 
celebrant blesses the throne (or place of the throne) with the words: “Blessed art Thou 
upon the throne of the glory of Thy kingdom, who sits upon the cherubim, always now 
and ever and unto ages of ages. Amen.” (Where an understanding of this liturgical 
action has been lost, the clergy sometimes do not proceed to “the high place” but 
remain standing near the altar table and say the words of blessing in the direction of the 
oblation table where the bread and wine have been prepared for the eucharistic 
offering.) The deacon chants the gospel from the center of the church, or sometimes 
from another elevated place, facing the bishop (or priest) because he is proclaiming the 
gospel especially to him who must hear it in order to preach. At the Byzantine liturgy, 
the bishop removes his great omophorion at this point and listens to the gospel without 
this sign of his pastoral office. In this way he shows himself to be but one of the people, 
albeit the first, to whom God’s Word is spoken. 

3 There is a time and place in the Church community for conversation, discussion and 
dialogue about the faith; a setting where bishops and priests may express their 
personal ideas and opinions, and offer them for debate among the people. The 
liturgical sermon is not this time and place, as the traditional manner and setting of 
delivering God’s Word in the sermon at the liturgy clearly testifies. 

4 The divine liturgy starts when the deacon addresses the celebrant with the psalm 
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There is no Christian liturgy without Gods Word* Christians 
(and catechumens and other good-willed seekers) may, for exam¬ 
ple, have communion with God through His Word without par¬ 
taking of the Lords Mystical Supper, but they never have 
eucharistic communion in the Lords Body and Blood without 
first partaking of his holy Word. 

The liturgical homily, therefore, is not missionary evangeliz¬ 
ing, catechetical teaching, biblical exegesis, theological instruc¬ 
tion, spiritual direction or pastoral counseling, as these ministries 
are performed outside the liturgy by Christian men and women 
with charisms of the Holy Spirit for these inspired tasks. It is cer¬ 
tainly not a sharing of opinions and experiences, or an offering of 
food for thought and discussion. And it most certainly is not the 
preachers time for baring his soul, sharing his troubles, grinding 
his axes, or taking vengeance on his enemies. 

Personal Preparation to Preach 

The bishop or priest continuously prepares the liturgical ser¬ 
mon by his personal spiritual striving and his pastoral service to 
the members, and potential members, of his church whom he 
knows by name, whose burdens he bears, and for whom he cease¬ 
lessly prays. To be effective in his personal spiritual efforts and his 
pastoral service, the bishop or priest “peruses the scriptures daily” 
as he was exhorted to do when he was first tonsured a reader and 
taper-bearer.^ He thus engages the “noble task” to which he is 
called as witnessed in the pastoral letters to Timothy and Titus: the 
duty to study the scriptures and to guard that which was entrusted 

verse: “It is time for the Lord to act” (Ps 119:126). This introduction to the 
eucharistic service is sometimes mistranslated in English: “It is time to begin service 
to the Lord.” 

5 When tonsuring a reader, according to the Byzantine ritual, the bishop makes the 
sign of the cross on the candidate praying that he would be enabled and sanctified 
“with all wisdom and understanding to exercise the study and reading of the divine 
words in blamelessness of life” and solemnly declares that “it behooves you, therefore, 
to peruse the scriptures daily so that your hearers, in regarding you, may receive 
edification; that in no way shaming your election, you may prepare yourself for a 
higher degree.” 
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to him in the kying-on of hands for the sake of the people. He at¬ 
tends to the public reading of scripture, to teaching and preaching. 
He speaks at all times, in season and out of season, and not just in 
the liturgical sermon, from the abundance of a heart wounded, 
broken, purified, enlarged, inspired and illumined by Gods Word 
and the Holy Spirit.^ 

The foundational spiritual condition for speaking true and 
meaningful words is the practice of prayer, fasting, silence and 
ascetical striving. The saints teach us that those who do not pray and 
fast, who cannot be silent, both interiorly and exteriorly, and who 
do not engage in spiritual warfare with their passions and sins, must 
never speak—for they will have nothing to say. The fathers espe¬ 
cially stress the practice of silence not only because it is the necessary 
condition for knowing God and hearing His Word, but because it is 
also the necessary condition for knowing the people one serves, to 
whom one must speak. St Ambrose, for example, dedicates the first 
chapter of his treatise on the priesthood to the necessity for those 
serving in the Churchs priestly offices to learn silence. 

The gifts which prayer, fasting, silence and ascetical efforts 
provide for the bishop or priest in all his service, and especially in 
his preaching, are the dispassion, discernment and love which al¬ 
low him to truly hear, listen, see and perceive. Those who speak 
true words, and surely those who preach the Word of God, must 
know God, themselves, and others, especially the people to whom 
they preach, as they really are. This accomplishment, the saints tell 
us, is an achievement greater than raising the dead. It is rarely ac¬ 
quired completely, but it must be ceaselessly sought and desired. It 
is Gods greatest grace which is given only to those who are them¬ 
selves fully committed to obey and follow what they are given to 

6 The Lord Jesus says, '‘For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” And 
adds that “on the day of judgment men will render account for every careless (barren, 
empty) word they utter. For by your words you will be justified and by your words 
you will be condemned,” (Matthew 12:12-33-37) If all people are judged by their 
words, how much more those who preach and teach in the Church. For this reason we 
have the apostolic warning, “Let not many of you become teachers, my brethren, for 
you know that we who teach shall be judged with greater strictness.” (James 3:1) 
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see and hear. In a word, only those who are freed from slavery to 
the imaginations of their own minds and hearts, and liberated 
from their own versions of reality, can see and hear, and so speak 
Gods Word with power and relevance. The Lord “leads the hum¬ 
ble in what is right, and teaches the humble his way” (Psalm 25:9). 

Preparing the Sermon 

Together with his diligent study of the holy scriptures, his per¬ 
sonal spiritual striving in prayer, fasting and silence, and his daily 
pastoral efforts to love and serve his people in every possible way, 
the bishop or priest must prepare the liturgical sermon itself. This 
preparation always includes the following elements. 

The first step is the knowledge of the specific liturgical occa¬ 
sion. The preacher begins his preparation to preach by reflecting 
on the liturgical day and act. He considers the specific conditions 
of the liturgical gathering. It may be a Lord s Day liturgy or a feast 
day, a baptism or funeral, a marriage or a special service of prayer. 
The specific liturgical occasion and event is carefully considered 
by the preacher. 

In making this careful consideration of the liturgical event, the 
preacher becomes thoroughly familiar with the words and rituals of 
the service. He studies the biblical readings, the hymns, the prayers, 
and the particular liturgical rituals. He especially studies the holy 
scriptures used at the services: the psalms and psalm verses, the read¬ 
ings from the Old Testament when applicable, and most particu¬ 
larly the epistle and gospel readings. The liturgical sermon, except 
in the most exceptional circumstances, is the application of God s 
Word contained in the scriptures read at the service to the lives of 
the people present at the gathering. Only in the rarest cases does the 
homilist preach from and about something other than the biblical 
readings of the given liturgical service. And when he does so, he 
takes full responsibility before God for his bold and exceptional ac¬ 
tion which he believes to be God s will. 

The preacher studies the texts of the liturgical services, espe¬ 
cially the biblical texts, in their original versions and languages. 
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This is the task for which he is trained and ordained. This work is 
especially important in regard to the epistle and gospel. There are 
many tools available to assist contemporary preachers in this pro¬ 
cess, such as inter-linear Greek-English texts of the New Testa¬ 
ment; annotated bibles with various readings and translations; 
concordances, lexicons and commentaries of all sorts. Following 
the fathers and saints of the Church, the preacher makes use of all 
these tools in his preparation of the liturgical sermon. If he fails to 
do this, he betrays the task for which he was ordained and places 
himself in great jeopardy before God on the day of judgment. 
“Cursed is he who does the work of the Lord with slackness (negli¬ 
gence or indolence)” (Jer 48:10). 

In addition to considering the content and context of the spe¬ 
cific liturgical service at which he is to preach, the bishop or priest 
also necessarily considers the specific character of the gathering. 
He thinks about the people who will be present. He meditates on 
their specific needs and concerns, their questions and difficulties, 
their troubles and temptations. He asks God to help him to see 
these clearly, and to relate to them properly. The preacher also con¬ 
siders what is currently happening in the world, the country, the 
city, the church and the local community. He sees if something has 
occurred of special interest and concern to the people who will be 
at the service. At a baptism, wedding, funeral or special service of 
prayer the preacher necessarily attends to the people involved and 
to the conditions of their lives. He knows who is being baptized, 
who is being married, who has died. He knows about their fami¬ 
lies. He is familiar with their specific situations. He knows their 
virtues and vices, their failures and glories. He learns these things 
to the measure that he can in order to bring Gods Word to bear as 
concretely and directly as possible upon the actual realities of the 
lives of the people who are present at the liturgical gathering. He 
resists the temptation to preach to those who are not there. 

The work of preparing the liturgical sermon leads the preacher 
to realize that he is not so much trying to decide what to say as he is 
trying to decide what needs to be said. Or, more accurately, he is try- 
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ing to hear what the Lord is saying and to find words to deliver this 
Word in the sermon. In this sense the liturgical sermon is the act of 
objectively discovering and delivering God s unique message and 
not the task of subjectively producing and presenting ones own,^ 

Words for the Word 

According to the scriptures, Gods Word is always perfect, 
sure, right, pure, clean, true and righteous. It revives the soul, 
makes wise the simple, rejoices the heart, enlightens the eyes. It is 
more to be desired than fine gold. It is sweeter than honey. It en¬ 
dures forever. (Cf. Ps 19:7-10) It is living and active, sharper than 
any two-edged sword. It cuts to the division of soul and spirit, 
bones and marrow. It discerns the thoughts and intentions of the 
heart. It lays bare and opens up all that is hidden and obscure. (Cf. 
Heb 4:12-13) 

The words of the liturgical sermon, being Gods Word for the 
specific occasion, must be sure and right, pure and clean, true and 
righteous. They must be living and active words, sharp and dis¬ 
cerning, disclosing and revealing. Nothing, therefore, is said in the 
liturgical homily which need not be said. Nothing is artificial, ab¬ 
stract or superfluous. Nothing is said or done merely for effect. 
Nothing is there to satisfy the speaker, or still less, to draw atten¬ 
tion to himself Nothing is said which is not for the glory of God 
and the good of the people. 

The good of the people varies greatly. Gods Word to the peo¬ 
ple may be words of instruction and illumination, or consolation 
and comfort, or guidance and direction. They may be words of ex¬ 
hortation, edification and encouragement. They may sometimes 
be words of chastening and chastisement, or reproof and rebuke. 
At times they may warn or threaten. They may on occasion even 

7 In one parish this “objective” character of the liturgical sermon was taken so seriously 
that for a time the participants at a weekly Bible study examined the scripture 
readings for the upcoming Sunday with consideration of the liturgical setting, the life 
of the parish, the current events in church and society, etc. They then saw how close 
their conclusions about what God’s specific word to them was in comparison to their 
pastor’s sermon at the liturgy. 
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be questioning words, or words meant to perplex and confuse an 
arrogant and haughty people. 

The Word of the Lord has many forms, variations and inten¬ 
tions. But Gods Word, which the liturgical preacher must dis¬ 
cover and deliver, is always expressed in just the right words which 
are always clear, simple, concrete, direct and to the point. The 
preacher finds these words before standing to preach. When he be¬ 
gins his sermon he believes he knows what needs saying. And he 
believes he knows how to say it. In classical terms, he has found the 
Word and the way in which it will be delivered {Inventio). He has 
arranged the material in proper order {Dispositio). He has found 
the language and style, with fitting images and examples, which 
the Word and those who will hear it demand {Elocutio), He pres¬ 
ents the Word in his words, voice, manner and body movement as 
the Word and those present require {Pronuntiatio). And he has a 
firm mental grasp and spiritual control of what he believes the 
unique Word is for the specific setting {Memorid). He may use 
notes to help him to remember. Or he may, if necessary, read from 
a prepared text. But he always leaves room for the Holy Spirit to 
direct his words in the process of delivery.^ 

When properly crafted in obedience to Gods Word and by the 
Holy Spirits guidance, the liturgical sermon will have a God- 
inspired eloquence which inevitably includes some stuttering, 
stammering and lack of slickness because of the seriousness the 
task and the ultimate ineffability of the Word to be spoken. And 
whatever its specific message, content and form, it will always be 
the sacramental act of Gods glorified Son Jesus Christ delivering 
the Word of his Father through his ordained preacher to the gath¬ 
ered assembly “not in plausible wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor 2:4). 

8 Some people agree with Father Alexander ElchaninofFthat a preacher should never 
read from a written text since this inevitably leads him to present the people “cold 
ashes” in place of God’s living Word {The Diary of a Russian Priest [Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1982], p,220). 
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Liturgical Song in the Worship 
OF THE Church 


David Drillock 

There is not a single liturgical service in the Orthodox Church 
which does not use chanting and singing extensively. Why is this 
so? We need look no further than the beginning of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy to find the answer to this question. The Orthodox Liturgy 
begins with the exclamation: ‘‘Blessed is the Kingdom of the Fa¬ 
ther, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit_” With these words we 

are invited to enter into and experience the foretaste of a heavenly 
reality, the Kingdom of heaven on earth, which is manifested in 
the Church’s liturgy. In this reality there is already expressed a 
transformation of our present world and of us who dwell in it. We 
are not simply inhabitants living in a particular spot on the planet, 
but we are “standing in the temple ofYour glory, and we think that 
we are in heaven.”^ Not only is our life being transformed, but all 
aspects of the world participate in this transformation. A simple 
table becomes the throne of the Lord, bread and wine are trans¬ 
formed into the very life of Christ, and the syllables that make up 
our language of everyday communication become words filled 
with the Holy Spirit. The words that are uttered from our lips are 
indeed words of the Holy Spirit, words that are spoken of and by 
God, The Kingdom of God, experienced in the Liturgy, is an ex¬ 
pression of divine beauty: singing, hymnography, iconography, 
ritual, solemnity are all part of what is experienced by the faithful 
as the epiphany or manifestation of “heaven on earth.” 

A good example of this manifestation of beauty as the expres¬ 
sion and experience of the Kingdom of God can be seen in the re¬ 
port of the emissaries of Prince Vladimir upon their return to Kiev 

1 Troparion at lenten daily matins. 
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after witnessing the Byzantine Liturgy at the cathedral of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. In describing their experience of the 
Liturgy, they wrote: ‘‘The Byzantines led us to the edifice where 
they worship their God, and we knew not whether we were in 
heaven or on earth. For on earth there is no such splendor or 
beauty, and we are at a loss how to describe it. We only know that 
God dwells there among men.”^ 

What is most significant in this report is not that the Russian 
emissaries witnessed a Byzantine worship service that they per¬ 
ceived to be “beautiful,’' but that in this beauty they experienced 
the very presence of God.^ 

2 S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor, The Russian Primary Chroniclcy Laurentian 
Text (Cambridge, MA, 1953) 110-111. 

3 Russian ambassadors of the 10^^ century were not the first to speak of the church as 
“heaven on earth.” In the opening chapter of the eighth-century liturgical 
commentary of Patriarch Germanus I of Constantinople, we read: “The church is an 
earthly heaven in which the supercelestial God dwells and walks about.” St Germanus 
of Constantinople, On the Divine Liturgy The Greek text with translation, 
introduction and commentary by Paul Meyendorff (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1984) 57. 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the second half of the ninth century, in 
speaking of the beauty of the church, remarks that when entering just the atrium, “it 
is as if one had entered heaven itself” Cf Cyril Mango, The Homilies of Photius 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1958) 177. 
And in the 20th century, the late Fr Alexander Schmemann, referring to the 
celebration of the Feast of the Annunciation writes: “thousands of theological and 
philosophical books have been written about faith, and indeed, there are rational and 
scientific principles which apply...but no step by step explanation can match the vigil 
on the eve of Annunciation when finally, after the service’s lengthy development, the 
long awaited hymn ‘With the voice of the archangel we cry to Thee, O pure one... ’ is 
sung. At that moment the whole world, with all its suffering and torment, with all its 
weariness and evil, with its jealousy, pettiness, and emptiness, suddenly is purified 
and begins to radiate a Spring that is truly beyond this world. Is this just 
emotionalism, is it some kind of mental breakdown or self-hypnosis? No, human 
beings have forgotten the truth about the world, about life, about human nature, 
about the souls purity and its first-created purpose. But at that moment, the truth 
breaks through, and suddenly we know once again that it is possible to breathe deeply 
and fill our lungs with the pure air of heaven, of spirit, of love. In that moment, and 
others like it, something is revealed which impels me to say with boundless 
conviction: yes, this is truth, this is beauty, and nothing on earth compares to it. In 
that moment, I know that heaven has descended to earth, and that the soul has found 
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L Forms of Liturgical Song 

At the time of the conversion of the Russian nation to Christi¬ 
anity, the Byzantine liturgical development, for the most part, had 
been completed. The liturgical forms of prayer which called for the 
use of song in Orthodox liturgical services were very much the same 
as they are today, namely: dialogue, psalmody, and hymnody. 

Dialogue: The Participation of all the People 

A basic form of corporate Christian prayer is dialogue. Dia¬ 
logue has occupied a central place in liturgical worship from the 
very beginning. Dialogue is basic to Christian prayer. In fact, the 
whole relationship of God with his people, from the time of the 
creation of man to the preaching of John the Baptist, and the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ to the present day and hour can 
be described as a great dialogue between God and man. This dia¬ 
logue has been initiated by God. One of the ways in which man re¬ 
sponds to Him is in liturgical prayer—prayer in the form of 
thanksgiving, praise and supplication. 

An example of dialogue in liturgical prayer is the litany. The 
word litany comes from the Greek word which means interces¬ 
sion. In the liturgical services, there are a number of litanies: the 
Great Litany or Litany of Peace, the Augmented Litany, the Litany 
of Fervent Supplication, the Evening Litany and the Morning Lit¬ 
any, all of which include invocations or petitions by the celebrant 
and a response by the people, i.e., a dialogue. In the Great Litany, 
the celebrant addresses the faithful and establishes an acceptable 
order of prayer. First he asks “let us pray to the Lord in peace,” the 
peace that is only possible because of the mediation of Christ, for it 
is in Him and through Him that we are able to pray with the certi¬ 
tude that our prayers will be heard and answered. The celebrant 
continues: “let us pray for the salvation of our souls, for the peace 

what is has thirsted for and sought so blindly and painfully” {Celebration of Faith, 
Sermons, Vol. 2, The Church Year (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1994) 29, 30. 
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of the whole world, for the union of all.” At the conclusion of each 
petition, the people respond, ”Lord, have mercy," i.e., Lord, be 
gracious to us and receive our prayers. ^ 

In the Augmented Litany the petitions are addressed to God 
Himself: “Have mercy on us, O God, according to Thy great 
goodness, we pray Thee, hear us and have mercy.” Here the peti¬ 
tions provide for specific requests for the immediate needs of the 
congregation and its individual members. 

The texts themselves of the various litanies clearly call for the 
active participation of those who have gathered for prayer. The re¬ 
frain “Lord have mercy” serves as the common response by all 
members in this community to the petitions of the celebrant lead¬ 
ing the common prayer. The leader of the prayer begins with these 
words of invitation: “let us pray to the Lord.” This invitation to 
prayer is not addressed to just a small group of chanters or a special 
choir assembled to speak on behalf of the faithful, but it is ad¬ 
dressed to each and every one of us who have gathered together to 
“pray to the Lord.” 

The Anaphora is another example of the dialogue form. The 
Eucharistic Offering begins with a dialogue between the celebrant 
and the people. After summoning the people to stand with atten¬ 
tiveness and with fear, the priest blesses the people with the words: 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God the Father, 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with all of you,” to 
which the people respond: “And with your spirit.” The priest con¬ 
tinues: “Let us lift up our hearts,” and the people respond: “We lift 
them up unto the Lord.” “Let us give thanks unto the Lord,” ex¬ 
claims the celebrant, and the people give their agreement: “It is 
meet and right....” 

4 The Greek word eleison is from the word eleos which translates the Hebrew word 
hesed. The meaning of this work, although many times translated by “mercy,” means 
more “steadfast love, tenderness, compassion, or loving-kindness.” As Fr Thomas 
Hopko writes: “it is not a simple plea for pardon, but a supplication that God 
continue to show His love to us” {The Lenten Spring [Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1983] 62). 
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The celebrant, presiding over the gathered community, then 
offers to God the prayer of thanksgiving of the faithful. This 
prayer expresses our total gratitude to God for all that He has done 
for us in creating, saving, and glorifying the world, endowing us 
with the Kingdom which is to come. The faithful join with the an¬ 
gels who stand next to God, singing: 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of Sabaoth. Heaven and earth 
are full of your glory! Hosanna in the highest Blessed is 
He that comes in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest! 

The singing of the angelic hymn is followed by the prayer of 
remembrance that includes the words of Jesus to his disciples: 
“Take, eat, this is my body...drink of it, all of you, this is my 
blood...,” to which the faithful signify their acceptance and agree¬ 
ment with the “Amen.” Then the celebrant offers the eucharistic 
gifts of the bread and wine to God, “Thine own of Thine own...” 
and the prayer of offering concludes with the singing of “we praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we give thanks to Thee, and we pray to Thee, 
O our God.” 

Again, what is most evident from the Ajiaphora text itself is 
that it has the same form—i.e., dialogue—as the Litany and it too 
implies communal participation—the prayer of the whole gather¬ 
ing.: “Let us lift up our hearts”; “We lift them up unto the Lord”; 
“In peace let us pray to the Lord”; “We praise Thee, we bless Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee .. .and we pray to Thee.” The main reason 
that we come together in worship is to become one people in God 
and to make our common offering of thanksgiving to Him. As 
Paul Meyendorff has pointed out, the use of the first person plural 
is always used in liturgical prayer in order to emphasize that litur¬ 
gical prayer is the prayer of the entire community.^ Indeed, this 
Greek word for worship— leitourgia —means a common or corpo¬ 
rate action in which everyone takes an active part. 

5 Cf. Paul Meyendorff, “The Liturgical Path of Orthodoxy in America” in St 
Vladimir s Theological Quarterly 40/1-2 (1996). 
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Psalmody: Alternating, Responsorial and Antiphonal 

While biblical and liturgical scholars debate just how signifi¬ 
cant and extensive was the use of psalmody in the earliest Chris¬ 
tian gatherings, it is well-established that by the year 375, 
according to the testimony of St Basil the Great, the chanting of 
psalms was prevalent throughout all the churches of the Christian 
East The quotation often attributed to St John Chrysostom, actu¬ 
ally written in the form of a psalm with refrain, testifies to the 
popularity of the psalms in the life of a fourth-century Christian: 

“If the faithful are keeping vigil in the church, 

David is first, middle, and last. 

If at dawn anyone wishes to sing hymns, 

David is first, middle, and last. 

In the holy monasteries, among the ranks of the heavenly warriors, 
David is first, middle, and last. 

In the convents of virgins, who are imitators of Mary, 

David is first, middle, and last. 

In the deserts where men hold converse with God, 

David is first, middle, and las^ 

St Basil, in his answer to the criticism of the Neocaesarean 
clergy against the psalmody practiced by his monks at vigils, de¬ 
scribes the two different methods of chanting psalms that were 
used in his monastery. He writes: 

they (the monks) divide themselves into two groups, 
and sing psalms in alternation with each other, at once 
intensifying their carefulness over the sacred texts, and 
focusing their attention and freeing their hearts from 
distraction. And then they entrust the lead of the chant 
to one person, while the rest sing the response.^ 

The first method mentioned by St Basil is commonly referred 
to as alternating psalmody. Those present in the church are divided in 

6 Pseudo-Chrysostom, Depoenitertia, PG LXIV, 12-13. C.F. James McKinnon, Music 
in Early Christian Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 90. 

7 Letter CCVIIy PG 32. Quoted in McKinnon, op. cit., 68. 
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two groups and sing psalms to each other, alternating psalm by 
psalm or verse by verse, taking care that the words of the sacred 
verses are clearly understood. The kathisma at our services toda^ 
(“Blessed is the man,” for example) are often chanted in this manner.^ 

The most widespread method used for the chanting of psalms 
at this time, however, is responsorial^s^Xmodyy the second example 
noted by St Basil, One person (a leading chanter) begins the 
chanting of the psalm verse, while all the others respond with a 
verse selected from the psalm itself. Such a practice was not only 
common at the time of St Basil, but was a well-established tradi¬ 
tional way of psalm singing, having its roots in the original poetic 
form and structure of many of the psalms themselves. An example 
of such a form is found in Psalm 135, where the second half of each 
verse of the psalm is exactly the same: “for His mercy endures for¬ 
ever.” Biblical scholars suggest that these Psalms, which include 
within themselves such repetitive verses, appear to have been com¬ 
posed for precisely the purpose of responsive recitation. Long be¬ 
fore Basil, Christians were chanting selected psalms in this 
manner, as is witnessed by Tertullian, Eusebius, and others. Ter- 
tullian, for example, writes that those who are more exacting in 
their prayer are accustomed to add to their prayers an “Alleluia” 
and that sort of psalm in which those present respond with closing 
verses.^ 

The most common example of responsorial psalmody in our 
worship of today is the Prokeimenon, a selected verse from a par¬ 
ticular psalm that is first intoned by the soloist chanter in order to 
cue the people and establish the pitch. This common verse (or 
half-verse or simply a final element of a verse) is then repeated by 
the people (choir). The chanter then begins to chant the psalm 
from the beginning, and after each verse or half verse the people, 

8 For liturgical use in Orthodox worship, the Psalter (150 Psalms) is divided into 
twenty sections or kathismata with three sets of Psalms in each section. Especially in 
monasteries all 150 Psalms are chanted in the course of a week, beginning at Vespers 
on Saturday evening and concluding at Matins on the following Saturday. 

9 De oratione xxvii, 27, PL I, 1301 
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forming one choir, chant the common response. As a conclusion, 
the soloist chanter sings the first half of the selected “response,” 
and the people conclude with the second half The Prokeimenon 
of Great Vespers celebrated on Saturday evenings, taken from 
Psalm 92, is a good example of the responsorial form: 

Soloist (deacon): The Lord is King; He is robed in 
majesty. (Via) 

Choir (people): The Lord is King; He is robed in majesty. 

Soloist (deacon): The Lord is robed. He is girded with 
strength. (Vlb) 

Choir (people): The Lord is King; He is robed in majesty. 

Soloist (deacon): For He has established the world so 
that it shall never be moved. (Vic) 

Choir (people): The Lord is King; He is robed in majesty. 

Soloist (deacon): Holiness befits Thy house, O Lord, 
forever. (V5b) 

Choir (people): The Lord is King; He is robed in majesty. 

Soloist (deacon): The Lord is King; 

Choir (people): He is robed in majesty. 

Early testimony indicates that responsorial psalmody was also 
employed for the singing of the koinonikon (Communion Hymn) 
at the Divine Liturgy and the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts. 
Psalm 34 serves as the communion hymn for the Liturgy of the Pre¬ 
sanctified, with the first half of verse 9 being used as the common re¬ 
sponse; “Taste and see that the Lord is good.” From the testimony of 
St Cyril of Jerusalem and others this was also the communion psalm 
at the Divine Liturgy. St Cyril, writing in 348 to the congregation of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, testifies that the chanter invites 
all to communion of the holy mysteries with a sacred melody, say¬ 
ing: “Taste and see, that the Lord is good.”^^ St Augustine 
(354-430), St Jerome (342-420), and St Ambrose (339-397) all 

10 St Cyril of Jerusalem, Lectures on the Christian Sacraments, edited by F.L.Cross 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vlaudmir’s Seminary Press, 1977), 79 
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testify to the singing of this verse during communion. From the 
descriptions of Eusebius, Egeria, St John Chrysostom and others, 
the communion psalm prior to the fourth century was chanted re- 
sponsorially, the soloist chanting the verses of the psalm and the 
people responding with a constant phrase as a refrain. 

Beginning with the fourth century, antiphonal psalmody be¬ 
gan to gain in popularity, first in Jerusalem, then spreading to all 
parts of the Eastern Empire. The antiphonal format was especially 
associated with the Cathedral Rite, which stressed the celebratory 
nature of liturgical services by singing everything. Distinguished 
from responsorial psalmody, the antiphonal form called for the di¬ 
vision of the people into two choirs, each of which responded al¬ 
ternately with a short, common refrain to psalm verses chanted by 
one (or two) soloist chanters. ^ ^ These short refrains were either a se¬ 
lected psalm verse, an Alleluia, a short non-Scriptural phrase (such 
as “Glory to Thee, O Lord,” “Have mercy on us, O Lord,” etc.) or 
an independent sacred strophic hymn, called a troparion. At the 
conclusion of the psalm verses, the little doxology (“Glory to the Fa¬ 
ther_”) was chanted, followed by a terminating troparion. 

An example is the antiphonal chanting at the Paschal service. 
The service begins with the clergy chanting the Paschal Troparion, 
“Christ is risen” thrice. The people respond likewise. Then se¬ 
lected verses of Psalm 67 (“Let God arise ...“) are chanted by the 
clergy, alternating with the singing of the Paschal troparion by the 
people. At the conclusion of the Psalm verses, the clergy chant the 
“Glory to the Father....” followed by the singing of the first half of 
the Paschal troparion. The second half is then sung by the people, 
thus concluding the antiphon. 

The antiphonal format is used today at the beginning of the 
Divine Liturgy (in the Greek tradition) and at liturgies on Feast- 
days of the Lord (in the Slavic tradition). Examples of troparia in¬ 
serted between the psalm verses include “Through the prayers of 

11 Conomos, Dimitri E., The Late Byzantine and Slavonic Communion Cycle: Liturgy 
and Music (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
1985), 18 
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the Theotokos, O Savior, save us,” “O Son of God, (who rose from 
the dead), (who was born of the Virgin), (who was baptized in the 
Jordan), (who ascended in glory), save us who sing to Thee,” in ad¬ 
dition to the troparion of the particular Feast on major feast days. 

The antiphon serves a specific function in liturgical worship. 
St Germanus writes in his commentary on the Liturgy that “the 
antiphons of the Liturgy are the prophecies of the prophets, fore¬ 
telling the coming of the Son of God,”^^ The words of the Psalms 
were used many times by Christ Himself to foretell his suffering, 
death, and resurrection. The texts of the psalms are understood in 
the light of Christ—they “point” to Christ The insertion of 
newly-composed troparia, serving as refrains between the verses of 
a psalm, functions as the Church’s interpretation of the psalm, 
e.g., “Let God arise ,..“ (Ps 67:1) points to the words of the Pas¬ 
chal troparion “Christ is risen from the dead....” The resurrection 
of Christ from the dead is the fulfillment of the prophecy uttered 
by the psalmist. 

Clearly, in both form and function, the use of liturgical dia¬ 
logue (Litany and the Anaphora as examples) and responsorial and 
antiphonal psalmody (Prokeimena, Communion Hymn, Anti¬ 
phons) implies the active participation of the people. These forms 
not only add variety to the liturgical service but they stress the cor¬ 
porate nature of our church rites, and provide, even for the least 
learned and musically talented person, the possibility to join in 
this corporate action. All that is required is the desire of the mind 
and the arousal of the soul to join in with the rest of the faithful. 

In this context, then, singing is an indispensable part of Or¬ 
thodox worship in which all the people present participate. This 
does not imply, however, that everyone must sing everything. Tra¬ 
ditionally, there were solo chanters who were responsible for sing¬ 
ing the changing verses of selected psalms, and small groups of 
chanters who were at times appointed to sing special types of 
hymns that changed from day to day, feast to feast, or season to 

12 St Germanus of Constantinople, op. cit., 73 
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season. But this does not mean that liturgical singing was under¬ 
stood as a private or personal function which would force part of 
the gathering to become simply passive listeners or spectators. 
Those specially trained chanters had the duty to lead the singing, 
to maintain harmony and good order to the liturgical responses. 

Hymnography 

What then, brethren? When you come together, each 
one has a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue or an in¬ 
terpretation. Let all things be done for edification. (1 
Cor 14:26) 

Be filled with the Spirit, addressing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody to the Lord with all your heart, and for 
everything giving thanks in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God the Father. (Eph 5:18-21) 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach 
and admonish one another in all wisdom, and as you sing 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with thankfulness 
in your hearts to God. And whatever you do, in word or 
deed, do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him. (Col 3:16-18 

It is unfortunate that there exists very little documentation of 
worship services of the earliest Christian communities. Very few 
texts remain from the first centuries of Christianity. Those that do 
mention or refer to elements that would be used by Christians at 
communal prayer are not at all concerned with describing the de¬ 
tails of a specific Christian worship service. The gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and Mark recount the Holy Supper of Jesus with His 
disciples, and say that, following the breaking of the bread and the 
drinking of the cup, they “sang a hymn and went out to the Mount 
of Olives" (Mt 26:30, Mk 14:26). There is no apparent way to 
identify what particular hymn Jesus and his disciples sang, just as 
there is no possible way to determine exactly what psalms, hymns, 
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and spiritual songs St Paul referred to in his exhortation to the Co- 
lossians. Scholars of both liturgy and church music are not in 
agreement as to whether these three words: psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs, are synonymous or whether they designate three 
particular forms of musical song* We might agree with the opinion 
expressed by Egon Wellesz, the eminent historian of Byzantine 
music, that these three terms clearly signify different forms of 
praise. The psalms refer to the collection of psalms that were cus¬ 
tomarily used in the Jewish synagogue; hymns are new composi¬ 
tions that the early Christians wrote, similar to the hymn 
fragments found in the New Testament; and spiritual songs were 
“melismatic melodies of the alleluias and other exultant songs of 
praise.”Or we may see these simply as three different words used 
synonymously in a passage by the apostle which makes the point 
that singing is not to be rendered simply for pleasure but as an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude and thanksgiving to God for everything He 
has done. 

In the New Testament, and especially in the Book of Revela¬ 
tion, we find fragments of hymns that the early Christians com¬ 
posed, knew by memory, and passed on orally to one another. 
Examples of newhymnography are found in the Didache and in the 
writings of Justin Martyr. And we know from the report of Pliny the 
Younger, governor of Bithynia and Pontus, to the Emperor Trajan 
that lapsed Christians, when they gathered together, sang a “hymn 
among themselves to Christ, as to a god.” For whatever reason, 
however, these early hymns disappeared, and it is only in the fourth 
century, after the peace of Constantine, that the continuous develop¬ 
ment of liturgical hymnography in the Eastern Orthodox Church be¬ 
gins, a development that was not uniform throughout the Greek 
speaking world, nor was it totally accepted without reservation by the 
Christian communities, and especially by the monks. 

13 Wellesz, Egon, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, Second Edition 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 41. 

14 Letter X, xcvi\ LCL II, 402-404, quoted in McKinnon, op.cit., 27. 

15 Mitsakis, Kariophilus, “Hymnography of the Greek Church in the Early Christian 
Centuries” in Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, Band 20 (Wien: 
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IL Cathedral Rite and Monastic Rite 

The signing of the Edict in Milan in 313 ended the persecu¬ 
tion of Christianity and made it possible for Christians to freely 
express their faith and belief in Jesus Christ And it is in this fourth 
century that both the monastic ordo and the so-called Cathedral 
rite began their paths of development. 

The '‘chanted rite” {asmatikeakolouthid), also referred to as the 
Cathedral Rite, evolved from the services of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, as well as in the cathedrals of the ma¬ 
jor cities of the Christian world, such as Rome, Antioch, and Con¬ 
stantinople. Parallel with this liturgical ordo was another pattern 
of worship that was being established and developed in the Egyp¬ 
tian, Palestinian, and Syrian monasteries. Characteristics of the 
cathedral ordo included extensive chanting, entrances and proces¬ 
sions, which, in terms of musical style, resulted in the creation of 
professional choirs and the eventual development of an elaborate 
form of melismatic, soloistic, singing. Monks who lived in the des¬ 
ert, especially those who settled in the Egyptian desert, empha¬ 
sized the recitation of the psalter, called the “canon of psalmody,” 
Biblical readings and penitential prayer. However, monks who re¬ 
sided in or near the cities, coming into frequent contact with the 
life of the secular churches, added to their canon of psalmody cer¬ 
tain cathedral usages, resulting in the development of a type of 
“mixed monastic rite.”^^ 

The liturgical practice that centered around the Church of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem gradually spread, probably by way of 
Antioch, to Constantinople and the Great Church of Haghia So¬ 
phia, eventually influencing the rites of all the cathedral churches 
of the Orthodox world. The Palestinian mixed monastic ordo, de¬ 
veloped primarily in the Monastery of St Sabbas, was little by little 
adopted by the monks of Constantinople, from whence it spread 

Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1971), 39. 

16 Cf. Taft, Robert, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West (Collegeville, MN: 

Liturgical Press, 1986), 75-91. 
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to Other monastic centers, becoming the model for the Typikon of 
Mount Athos. The fusion of elements of one rite to another was 
not unusual during this process of development and transference, 
and eventually it was the monastic ordo that, in the Byzantine rite, 
prevailed over the ‘‘cathedral rite” for the services of the Divine Of¬ 
fice. For the Eucharistic Liturgy, however, the usages of the Con- 
stantinopolitan cathedral rite predominated. Symeon of 
Thessalonika, in his treatise on prayer (15th cent), testifies to the 
disappearance of this rite in Constantinople as a result of the Latin 
persecution (i.e, the occupation of Constantinople by the Crusad¬ 
ers in 1204). Thus, the Typikon in use by Orthodox churches to¬ 
day represents what one may call a “mixed rite,” combining 
elements from both the cathedral and monastic traditions. 

The Troparion 

Together with the development of these rites is the develop¬ 
ment of Byzantine hymnography. The earliest form of Byzantine 
hymnography is the troparion, originally a short, freely-composed 
prayer or hymn of praise which was inserted after each verse of a 
psalm or Biblical canticle, such as the song of Moses (Exodus 
15:1-15), the prayer of Azariah (Dan 3:26-45), or the song of the 
Three Children (Dan 3:52-88). In the fifth century, troparia, now 
composed in strophic form and much longer, became a regular 
part of the Vespers and Matins. The central Vesperal hymn, 
“Gladsome Light”, which glorifies God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, already referred to as an ancient hymn by St Basil the Great 
(c. 330-379), is an example of a troparion, as is the hymn “Only- 
Begotten Son,” ascribed to Justinian I (527-565). 

Although we are unable to know how these early troparia 
sounded, as no musical manuscripts from this period have sur¬ 
vived, musicologists generally agree that these early Byzantine 
hymns had simple melodies, inasmuch as they were known and 
rendered by the congregation. The tunes themselves were proba¬ 
bly in syllabic form, i.e, one note or tone to each syllable of the text 
and were not written down. The troparion, “Gladsome Light” al- 
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ready referred to as ancient by St Basil the Great and still the cen¬ 
tral hymn of Orthodox Vespers, has no written music before the 
sixteenth century. Likewise, the “Great Doxology,'' dating to at 
least the fourth century, and “Only-begotten Son,” the troparion 
ascribed to Justinian I (527-565), have no written musical tradi¬ 
tion before the thirteenth century. 

In the early sixth century, some two hundred years following 
the Peace of Constantine, Christianity became essentially the re¬ 
ligion of the empire under the Emperor Justinian. This gave rise to 
a flurry of activity in the building of churches and their artistic 
decoration. Justinian ordered the building of Hagia Sophia with 
the specification that it be large enough to hold the court, the Sen¬ 
ate, the patricians, and a hugh crowd. Justinian also ordered that 
the number of the clergy at Hagia Sophia and of the three churches 
annexed to it not exceed 425, which included 60 priests, 100 dea¬ 
cons, 40 deaconesses, 90 subdeacons, 100 doorkeepers, 110 lec¬ 
tors and 25 singers.Such dimensions could not but affect the 
way in which the liturgical services were celebrated. Entrances and 
processions became rituals in themselves, and new hymns and 
chants were required in order to fill up the time now required for 
these added entrances and processions. 

The splendor and majesty that was to be the characteristic trait 
of the developing cathedral rite had, as its distinctive counterpart, 
the more austere form and content of the strict or pure monastic 
ordo. While troparia were considered an integral part of cathedral 
worship, they were not easiliy accepted by all monastic communi¬ 
ties. Especially to the monks living in seclusion, such as those of 
desert monasteries, such singing was an aberration of prayer. Such 
an attitude towards the singing of hymns is demonstrated by a re¬ 
port of a certain Abbot Pambo, an early Egyptian monastic. The 
abbot had sent his disciple from the desert monastery to Alexan¬ 
dria to sell the products of their labor. The disciple spent sixteen 

17 Conomos, Dimitri, Byzantine Hymnography and Byzantine Chant (Brookline, MA: 

Hellenic College Press, 1984), 11. 

18 Quoted in Wellesz, opxit\ 165. 
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days in the city, spending his nights in the vestibule of the Church 
of St Mark, where he observed the services and listened to the sing' 
ing of troparia. Upon returning to the monastery, the disciple be¬ 
came very dejected. Abbot Pambo saw that his disciple was 
troubled, and asked him for the reason. The disciple felt they 
wasted so many days in the desert singing neither Kanons nor 
troparia such as he had heard in Alexandria. To this the abbot 
replied: 

Woe to us, my son! The days have come when monks 
turn away from the enduring nourishment which the 
Holy Spirit gives them and surrender themselves to sing¬ 
ing. What kind of contrition {katanyxis) is that? How can 
tears come from the singing of troparia?. How can a monk 
possess contrition if he stays in the church or in his cell 
and raises his voice like the lowing of the cattle? For when 
we stand in Gods sight we must be most contrite and not 
presumptuous. Monks have not come into this desert to 
place themselves before God in pride and presumption, 
to sing melodic songs and make rhythmic tunes, to shake 
their hands and stamp their feet. Our duty is to pray to 
God in holy fear and trembling, with tears and sighing, 
with devotion and diligence, with modesty and with a 
humble voice. See, I tell you, my son, the days will come 
when Christians will destroy the books of the holy Evan¬ 
gelists, the holy Apostles and the inspired Prophets, and 
they will rip up the Holy Scriptures and compose troparia 
in their place. 

That singing is a detriment to prayer resulting in the loss of 
contrition is a theme that occurs often in the writings and tales of 
many of the desert fathers and eastern monastics. Abba Silvanus 
warned his disciple that even the chanting of psalms in a melodic 
fashion is the first pride and exaltation, ‘Tor you say: T sing, but my 

19 Apophthegmeta Patrum, quoted by Quasten, Johannes, Music & Worship in Pagan & 
Christian Antiquity (Washington, DC: National Association of Pastoral Musicians, 
1983), 95. 
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brother does not’.”^^ Abba Silvanus also warned that “singing 
hardens the heart, turning it into stone and keeping the soul from 
repentance. If you desire to repent, abandon singing.''^^ Even St 
John Chrysostom, in response to a question concerning why 
psalms are sung rather than recited, explained: 

When God saw that many men were lazy, and gave 
themselves only with difficulty to spiritual reading. He 
wished to make it easy for them, and added the melody 
to the Prophets words, that all being rejoiced by the 
charm of the music, should sing hymns to Him with 
gladness.^^ 

The Kontakion 

The creation of a new poetical form in the sixth-century Con- 
tantinopolitan cathedral rite is associated with the names of the 
poet-hymnographers Anastasius, Kyriakos, and, above all, Roma¬ 
nos. Although at the time of its creation, this genre was known 
simply as a Hymn, Psalm, Poem, Song, or Prayer, the name of kon¬ 
takion (from kontos or scroll on which the parchment containing 
the hymn was wound) came to be used to designate this specific 
poetic form. A kontakion consists of eighteen to thirty, or some¬ 
times more, stanzas {oikoi)y all structurally alike, with the excep¬ 
tion of an introductory verse (prooemiurri). This prooemium is 
rhythmically and melodically independent of the oikos with the 
exception of the last line, which serves as the common refrain 
[ephymniori) for all the stanzas. The length of a single oikos varies, 
from three to thirteen lines. All the oikoi are composed on the pat¬ 
tern of a model stanza, referred to as the hirmos {ephymnion). The 
occurrence of the refrain at the end of each stanza indicates that 

20 Nikon of the Black Mountain, Pandects, treatise 29, quoted by Uspensky, Nicholas, 
Evening Worship in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1985), 62, 

21 Ibid 

22 In psalmum xli, I: PG LV, 156, quoted in Reese, Gustave, Music in the Middle Ages 
(New York: W. W. Nonon, 1940) 65. 
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the kontakia were sung by a soloist, with the choir or congregation 
joining at the singing of the refrain. 

The stanzas of the kontakion are connected by their opening 
letters into an acrostic which spells out the name of the composer, 
the name of the liturgical feast for which it is written, or simply the 
alphabet. For example, the acrostic of the Kontakion written by 
Romanos for the Feast of the Nativity of Christ spells out “a hymn 
of humble Romanos.” 

With the kontakion came also a new system of versification re¬ 
quiring that all stanzas of a poem have the same number of lines as 
the hirmos on which they were modeled. It was not sufficient that 
each line of a stanza correspond to a line in the model stanza, that 
is, having the same number of syllables, but the stress accents as 
well were required to fall on the corresponding syllables of each 
line as the hirmos.^^ This would enable the accentuated notes of 
the melody to coincide with the accentuated syllables of the stan¬ 
zas. In this way the music and the poetry of a kontakion combine 
to make a single entity. It is thus not surprising that the hymnogra- 
phers of this period were not only poets, but were also skilled mu¬ 
sicians, well versed in the bible and theology. 

The kontakia of Romanos, himself a converted Syrian Jew, re¬ 
veal the influence of three types of literature developed in Syria; 
namely, the memray a kind of poetical homily that followed the 
reading of the Gospel in the morning service, the sougithuy a series 
of strophic stanzas, attached to homilies, that used dialogue 
throughout and whose first letters of each stanza frequently 
formed an acrostic, and the madrashay a favorite form employed in 
the works of St Ephrem, using rhyme, variety of meter, a refrain, 
and an acrostic.^"^ While all of these elements can be found in the 
kontakion, the richness of Romanos' kontakia clearly surpasses 
those Syrian poetic forms mentioned above. The accentual form 

23 Trypanis, C. A., “Romanos the Melodist” in The Orthodox Ethos, Studies in 
Orthodoxy, Vol I, edited by A. J. Philippou (Oxford: Holywell Press, 1964), 187. 

24 Carpenter, Marjorie, Kontakia of Romanos, Byzantine Melodist, I: On the Person of 
Christ (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1969), XIX. 
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was improved, the accentual rhythm was more varied, and the re¬ 
frain, which in the Syrian literature was an independent line, was 
related to the content of each stanza, thus heightening the poem s 
dramatic effect and involving the congregation much more di¬ 
rectly with the personae of the poetic dialogues. 

The Kanon 

The last period of Byzantine hymnography began towards the 
end of the 7th century with the introduction, within the monastic 
rite, of the kanon into the morning service {Orthros), The kanon is 
a complex poetical form, made up of odes, each of which origi¬ 
nally consisted of from six to nine troparia. The first troparion of 
each ode, called the heirmos, serves as a model, establishing both 
the melody and rhythm for all subsequent troparia in that ode. 
While the theme of the heirmos is taken from the theme of one of 
the Biblical canticles, oftentimes simply paraphrasing specific 
verses of the canticle, the troparia which follow each hirmos de¬ 
velop themes related to the feast or saint to which the Kanon is 
written. At first, kanons were composed only for Lent, then for the 
period between Easter and Pentecost This new hymn form re¬ 
placed the singing of the Canticles, which from now on would 
only be read, followed by the singing of the appropriate ode of the 
kanon. At a later date, when kanons were composed for all feast 
days of the ecclesiastical year, the custom of reciting the canticle 
before the singing of the hirmos and troparia was maintained dur¬ 
ing Lent and between Easter and Pentecost; on other days the can¬ 
ticles were simply omitted. 

Thus the Kanon became the predominant literary form in the 
monastic office. The main difference is that whereas the kon- 
takion is a poetical homily and paraphrases and comments on 
scripture, the kanon is a hymn of praise and makes thematic con¬ 
nections between the biblical canticle and the feast or occasion for 
which it was composed. Eventually, an abbreviated form of the 
kontakion was incorporated into the kanon, and placed after the 
sixth ode. Authors of kanons include Andrew of Crete (660-740), 
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John of Damascus (675-749), Kosmas of Jerusalem, and, in the 
ninth century, Theodore the Studite and Joseph the 
hymnographen 

Hymnography in the Liturgical Cycle 

All three types of hymnography: troparia, kontakia, and 
kanon are organized for use in worship according to the church's 
division of liturgical time. This time is comprised of a daily cycle, 
between morning and evening; a weekly cycle, between Sunday 
and Sunday; and a yearly cycle, between Pascha and Pascha.^^ The 
texts of the hymns and prayers for the offices of the daily cycle are 
found in the horologion (lit. “the book of the Hours"). The book 
called the Oktoechos contains the proper chants (the movable 
hymns) for the services of the weekly cycle, arranged in eight 
weekly sections, and sung in one of the eight modes or tones. Each 
of these eight sections are further arranged so that the ordering of 
the propers corresponds to the ordering of the services for each day 
of the week, beginning with Vespers on Sunday (celebrated Satur¬ 
day evening) and concluding with Matins of Saturday. Further, 
the hymns found in the Oktoechos will correspond thematically to 
the commemorations of the days of the week: praise of the Resur¬ 
rection for Sunday, the angels for Monday, St John the Baptist on 
Tuesday, the Cross for Wednesday and Friday, the apostles and St 
Nicholas for Thursday, and the martyrs and the Theotokos for 
Saturday. The Menaion (lit. “monthly") contains the hymns writ¬ 
ten for the commemoration of saints and the celebration of feasts 
throughout the fixed calendar year. Arranged in numerical order 
for each day of the month, the Menaion is generally issued in 
twelve volumes, one volume for each month of the year. Special 
hymns for the fasting period of Great Lent, beginning with the 
four Sundays before Lent and concluding with the Midnight serv¬ 
ice before the Paschal Matins, are found in the Triodion, and the 
propers for the services of the Paschal Vigil through the Feast of AJl 

25 Cf. Schmemann, Alexander, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), 151-162. 
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Saints, celebrated on the Sunday following Pentecost, are con¬ 
tained in the Pentecostarion, From such a review, one can see 
clearly the ordering of the church s worship in reference to the cal¬ 
endar of time—daily, weekly, and yearly. 

From at least the 8th century, chants in the Byzantine church 
were systematically assigned to one of eight Byzantine musical 
modes (echos). The chief characteristic of a Byzantine mode is not 
its identification with a particular “scale” (such as the eight modes 
of ancient Greek musical theory), but the essence of its melodic 
form. Dimitri Conomos writes: “each mode is characterized by a 
deployment of a restricted set of melodic formulas peculiar to that 
mode, which constituted the substance of the hymn.”^^ For the 
chanting of the psalms, each tone (mode) employed distinct me¬ 
lodic patterns for the intonation and the cadence. However, the 
recitation between the intonation and cadence, though more 
elaborate than a simple monotone, is much less important in 
terms of tonal distinction; there is a clear dividing line, however, 
between the recitation part and the cadence. The pattern itself is 
flexible, for it must be able to be adapted to the specific require¬ 
ments of the text. The determining factor for the adaptation of the 
intonation and the recitation is textual accent. Depending on the 
text, the intonation pattern may be expanded or contracted while 
the elaboration of the reciting tone is governed by the textual ac¬ 
cents. The determining factor for the cadence, however, is not tex¬ 
tual accent but rather syllable count. As Oliver Strunk has shown, 
“regardless of their accentuation, the final syllables of the particu¬ 
lar verse or half-verse will be mechanically applied to the tones and 
tone-groups of the cadential part of the formula.”^^ 

Likewise, the modal characteristics remain the same for the 
musical rendition of hymns, with the exception that a greater 
number of distinct musical patterns arc utilized. When compos¬ 
ing a hymn, the hymnographer s task consisted in selecting the 

26 Conomos, Dimitri, Byzantine Hymnography and Byzantine Chant, 33. 

27 Strunk, Oliver, Essays on Music in the Byzantine World (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1977), 174. 
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melodic patterns he would use, adapting them to the words of the 
hymn, phrase by phrase, and then linking them together based on 
the whole text. 

III. The Evolution of New Concepts 

It is only after the tenth century in Byzantium that a new con¬ 
cept of church singing and composition emerges, characterized by 
what Dimitri Conomos describes as an ‘evolving freedom from 
the use of standard, traditional material; free invention; technical 
virtuosity, and replacement of old material with new.”^^ Strunk 
discerns a new attitude to church singing in Byzantium occurring 
as early as the middle of the ninth century with the development 
of a more elaborate style for the singing of doxastika and other li- 
turgically prominent hymns. Already at this time, he writes, “com¬ 
posers were beginning to think of themselves as virtuosi and to 
expect virtuosity of the singers who sang their music.At any 
rate, by the fourteenth century this resulted in a new style of 
church singing in Byzantium, called kalophonic (lit. “good or 
beautiful sounding”). In this new style of singing the emphasis no 
longer focused on the “meaning” of the words but rather on the 
“sound” of the music. The church service, now in the hands of 
professional singers and well-trained choirs, thus became a place 
of musical performance and enjoyment. 

Similar results occurred in Russia in the mid-seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The choir, not only in cathedral churches 
and large city churches, but even in small, village churches, actu¬ 
ally became a substitute for “all the people,” to the point that noth¬ 
ing at all was sung by the congregation. The very few exceptions 
were in churches located in the Carpathian region of Rus’. Among 
the Galicians, Volhynians, and Ruthenians the practice of full 
congregational participation was still evident in Orthodox 
churches at the beginning of the twentieth century. Following the 

28 Conomos, Dimitri E., “Changes in Early Christian and Byzantine Liturgical Chant” 
in Studies in Music, 5 (1980), 52. 

29 Strunk, op. cit., 160. 
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Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, Johann von Gardner, the eminent 
scholar of Russian neumatic chant, lived in this area for a period of 
four years. He describes his encounter with this form of singing in 
the following way: 

In Subcarpathian Rus in all the villages both among the 
Uniates and also among Orthodox, there was always 
practiced only congregational singing of the complete 
services, not excluding the changeable (proper) hymns 
in all the varied chants. They sang according to the 
Great Zbornik (collection of prayers and liturgical texts) 
containing every necessary text. The numerous chants 
(not excluding all the podobny, not even found in the 
Synodal notated liturgical books) were known by every¬ 
one, even the children of school age. The leader of 
song—the most experienced singer from the par¬ 
ishes—standing at the kliros sang the chant. As soon as 
the worshippers would hear the hymn, they would join 
in the chant and the entire church sang all the stichiry^ all 
the troparsy all the irmosy —in a word, everyone sang 
properly according to the established canonical parts of 
the Liturgy. They sang in unison and whoever could, 
imitated or reinforced the bass. The impression proved 
to be overwhelmingly strong.^^ 

rV. Call for the Restoration of Liturgical Tradition 

The question of “church singing with the participation of all 
the people” was one of the issues raised by the bishops of the Rus¬ 
sian Church in 1905 when they were asked to submit reports in 
preparation for a Great Council of the Russian Church. In his re¬ 
port Bishop Constantine of Samara writes: 

We must restore singing to that state which it should 
and formerly did have. It is necessary to renew in the 
minds of the people the notion that congregational 

30 Gardner, Johann A. von. Liturgical Singing of the Russian Orthodox Church (in 
Russian) (Jordanville, NY: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1977, 1981), vol. 2, 102, 
footnote 211. 
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singing is the norm, and that choral singing is only a 
substitution for this...^^ 

Bishop Evlogii of Kholm, who from 1922 to 1946 was Metro¬ 
politan of Western Europe, writing in support of congregational 
singing, suggested that this be “gradually introduced, beginning 
with the litanies and short hymns and then eventually include all 
the hymns of the Liturgy and the All-Night Vigil. 

The restoration of congregational singing was not simply a de¬ 
sire to institute reform in order to comply with a canonical stan¬ 
dard or a historical precedent, but it was seen as a measure which 
would assist in giving to liturgy the life, the joy, and the power 
which is inherent in its purpose, content, form, and message. This 
is what the Deanery Report of the Shenkursk Province (Archangel 
Diocese) emphasized: 

Generally, one can no longer overlook the concern for 
lifting up the grandeur and majesty of the Church serv¬ 
ices to the necessary and rightfully sacred heights, so 
that each believing Christian could, in fact, find joy and 
consolation in the Church, and not feel bored and fa¬ 
tigued. Choral, or even better, congregational singing 
and comprehensible chanting will play an important 
role in developing this.^^ 

The question of congregational participation and the avail¬ 
ability of suitable music are issues that are being raised in our 
churches today by both clergy and lay people. With a few isolated 
exceptions, however, very little thought and even less direction has 
been given to these issues. As mentioned above, some ninety years 
ago bishops in Russia raised, discussed, and even offered sugges¬ 
tions for the implementation of a program to restore congrega- 

31 Otzyvy epakhialnykh arkhiereev po voprosam o tserkovnoi reforrn (St Petersburg, 
1906) quoted in Shimchick, John, “Music and Worship,” in Orthodox Church Music 
(Syosset, NY, No. 2,1985), 7. 

32 Ibid y quoted in Shimchick, John, The Responses of the Russian Episcopate Concerning 
Worship (1905 and the Liturgical Situation in America (Unpublished master’s thesis 
prepared for St Vladimir’s Orthodox TheoIogicaJ Seminary, 1980), 89. 

33 Ibidy 90 
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tional singing to the church services. They viewed this a necessity 
in order to bring life and vitality to liturgical worship at that time. 
At this time many of those same issues are being addressed 
throughout the Orthodox world. We need to look at these issues 
in the light of the following three principles, based on the authen¬ 
tic tradition of song, worship, and liturgy. 

1. Liturgical song is the verbal expression of the corporate 
prayer of the Church 

This is not so obvious as it sounds. First, we must comprehend 
that there is a difference between private prayer and liturgical 
prayer, between individual piety and corporate worship. As Fr Alex¬ 
ander Schmemann wrote: "‘We need to be thoroughly aware that we 
come to the temple not for individual prayer but to assemble to¬ 
gether as the Church.”^^ Our private prayers should be said at 
home, in secret, in our room with the door shut, as our Lord taught 
(Mt 6:5-6). This, however, does not mean that we should not bring 
our personal cares, desires, anxieties, and troubles to the Church. 
We certainly should, but the first purpose of our assembling to¬ 
gether is to constitute the Church, to become truly the body of 
Christ: “Where two or three are gathered together, there I am in the 
midst of them” (Mt 18:20). And once we gather together, our com¬ 
mon prayer begins with the affirmation: “Blessed is the King¬ 
dom....” Behold, there Christ is in the midst of us, He is present 
with us, already giving us a foretaste of His heavenly Kingdom. 

The first act of this gathered assembly is to glorify the King¬ 
dom of God, and then to offer common supplications in peace be¬ 
fore the One who is “the peace, the joy, and the life of the world.” 
In the Great Litany we pray, as the Church, “for the peace from 
above and for the salvation of our souls,” and if we take the time to 
analyze, as briefly done for the Litany and the Anaphora at the be¬ 
ginning of this essay, we would easily find that the whole Liturgy 

34 Schmemann, Alexander, The Eucharist (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1988), 15. 
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can be viewed in no other way than as corporate prayer, as a prayer 
uniting all those in the gathered assembly. The texts of the litanies 
confirm this, the texts of the celebrants prayers confirm this, and so 
do the texts of the hymns. We proclaim at the Litde Entrance: “Come 
let us worship God our King,” we sing at the conclusion of the 
Trisagion: “have mercy on us,” we chant during the Great Entrance: 
“Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim,” we affirm that “we 
have seen the true light,” and we joyfully entreat the Lord to “let our 
mouths be filled with your praise, that we may sing of your glory,...” 

From what has preceded, there can be little doubt that the Lit¬ 
urgy is a corporate action, the prayer of all those who gather to¬ 
gether in the name of Christ to celebrate His incarnation, death, 
burial, resurrection and continued presence wherever “two or 
three are gathered in His name.” If there is agreement on this, then 
it must also be agreed that the liturgical form for this common 
prayer should be capable of accommodating all those present, not 
only those with good or exceptional musical talents. Participation 
by all the people in the singing of praise must be encouraged. In 
those places where choirs remain the norm, full congregational 
participation will not be something that can be instituted over¬ 
night. A plan must be developed and put into action. Proper 
preparation and teaching will be required. The work of the choir 
director and the choir, will not diminish or disappear but will, in 
fact, be even more demanding; special training sessions and work¬ 
shops might be required. Nevertheless, such an effort will be re¬ 
warded, for it will enable all people, with one heart, one mind, and 
one voice, to offer their common prayer to God. The words of St 
John Chrysostom, encouraging his congregation to participate 
more fully in the singing, might serve as appropriate inspiration: 

And even if you do not understand the meaning of the 
words, for the time being teach your mouth to say them, 
for the tongue is sanctified by the words alone whenever 
it says them with good will. Once we have become con¬ 
firmed in this custom, we will not neglect this congenial 
duty {leitourgiari) either deliberately or through indif- 
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ference, as custom will compel us to fulfill this grateful 
service {latreian) every day, even if unwilling. Nor will 
any complaint concerning this singing arise, even if one 
has grown old, is still a child, has a rough voice, or is ah 
together ignorant of rhythm. This is because what is 
sought here is a sober soul, an alert mind, a contrite 
heart, sound reason and a clear conscience. If having 
these, you enter into the holy choir of God, you will be 
able to stand beside David yourself.^^ 

2. Praying with understanding is fundamental to Orthodox 
liturgical worship 

The language of the people is the language used when those 
same people gather together for worship: this is the norm demon¬ 
strated by the Church in the missionary activity of the brothers, SS 
Cyril (Constantine) and Methodius, who brought Christianity to 
the Slavic lands in the late ninth century. In a famous speech that 
St Cyril (Constantine) made in Venice on his way to Rome to 
plead before the bishop of Rome for use of the Slavonic language 
in the Liturgy he defends his Slavic translation not only on the ba¬ 
sis of Christ s command “to go to the whole world and preach the 
Gospel to all mankind,” but also on the understanding that the 
worshipper must be able to participate in the prayer of the 
Church. He writes: 

...if you bless with the spirit, how can any one in the po¬ 
sition of an outsider say the ‘Amen” to your thanksgiv¬ 
ing when he does not know what you are saying? For 
you may give thanks well enough, but the other man is 
not edified. I thank God that I speak in tongues more 
than you all; nevertheless, in church I would rather 
speak five words with my mind, in order to instruct 
others, than ten thousand words in a tongue... If, there¬ 
fore, the whole church assembles and all speak in 
tongues, and outsiders or unbelievers enter, will they 

35 In psalmumxli, 2\ PG LV, 158, quoted in McKinnon, op. cit, 81. 
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not say that you are mad? But if all prophesy, and an un¬ 
believer or outsider enter, he is convicted by all, he is 
called to account by all, the secrets of his heart are dis¬ 
closed; and so, falling on his face, he will worship God 
and declare that God is really among you,^^ 

This raises the issue and brings to our discussion the problems 
inherent in translation. Liturgical translators must give better con¬ 
sideration to the fact that the texts of the church hymns are poetry. 
These poetico-liturgical texts are not merely rational statements ex¬ 
pressing theological, ethical, moral, or spiritual teachings about the 
faith. Indeed, the hymns do serve these purposes. The rich reper¬ 
toire of Orthodox hymnography contains literally thousands of 
hymns which are distributed in services throughout the year. These 
hymns—in the form of troparia, stikhera, kontakia and kan- 
ons—quote, paraphrase and interpret Scripture, describe historical 
events, express, clarify and define doctrinal statements, provide 
moral lessons for leading a good life, contemplate the life, death, 
and resurrection of the Savior, provide examples to the faithful for 
repentance and consolation, and offer simple praise and thanksgiv¬ 
ing to God for His wondrous works. However, these texts are much 
more, they are not meant simply to convey ideas about God, but to 
reveal and manifest an experience of and with God.^^ 

For this reason the texts of our hymns are not communicated in 
the liturgical celebration in the same manner that they would be in a 
classroom or teaching situation. In contrast to a formal teaching 
situation where they would be rationally presented and analyzed, 
they are presented in the liturgy in their fullness, in a context that in¬ 
volves all of the senses. The poetic verses convey meanings to us in¬ 
tuitively through images, images that are conveyed through melody 

36 “Life and Acts of Our Blessed Teacher Konstantin the Philosopher, the First 
Enlightener of the Slavic Tribe” in Kiril and Methodius: Founders of Slavonic Writing, 
edited by Ivan Duichcv, English translation by Spass Nikolov (Boulder: East 
European Monographs, 1958), 77. 

37 In the words of Nicholas Lossky, “in the Liturgy the word is an edifying word in the 
fullest sense, since it is the Word who is its foundation.” Cf. Nicholas Lossky, “Some 
Thoughts on Liturgical Music” in Orthodox Church Music, 1 (Syosset, NY), 5. 
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and rhythm in chant, as well as in iconography and in the move¬ 
ment of the celebrants and the people. We carry these images home 
with us together with the total memory of the liturgical event we 
have experienced. It is a memory to which we can return time and 
time again. Thus, the remembrance becomes an ontological part of 
our life. While countless examples can be given to illustrate this, one 
will suffice. Simply singing or hearing a short melodic pattern from 
the troparion, “The Noble Joseph,” one recalls immediately the im¬ 
age of the taking down of Jesus from the cross by Nicodemus, the 
theme of the Vespers celebrated on the Friday of Holy Week. 

Much has been written on the subject of biblical translation in 
general and of liturgical translation in particular.^^ It is not necessary 
to review the major theses of the numerous books and scholarly arti¬ 
cles dealing with all the issues of biblical and poetico-liturgical trans¬ 
lation. It will be sufficient simply to note that there are two basic 
approaches to the art of translation which stand at the center of our 
contemporary debate on the methodology of translation: sense-to- 
sense and word-for-word. St Jerome in his letter to Pammachius ex¬ 
plained his methodology in translating the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Latin (the Vulgate). Jerome maintained that his approach, to translate 
sense-for-sense rather than word-for-word was the main principle 
that had guided all great classical and ecclesiastical writers. For Jer¬ 
ome, the sense and the spirit of the work are more important than the 
letter. On the other side, the word-for-word approach to translation 
was advocated by St Augustine, for whom “servitude to the words” 
alone can, as Garrett puts it, “assure the retention of the meaning of 
the original, even if the result is pure barbarism and solicism.”^^ 

38 Paul Garrett, in his two excellent anicles “The Problem of Liturgical Translation,” St 
Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 22/2-3(1978), 83-113, and “The Problem of Liturgical 
Translation: An Addendum,” St Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 241 \ (1980), 37-50, 
focuses on the main issues of translation pertinent to limrgical hymnology used in 
Orthodox worship and proposes a plan for a common approach for Orthodox liturgical 
translating efforts that could hopefully end the spontaneous and chaotic process of 
translations that is going on today. 

39 Garrett, “The Problem of Liturgical Translation,” 98, referring to De Civitate Dei 
18:43. 
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It would be quite presumptuous to dare think that a simple an¬ 
swer can be given to solve the problems inherent in our English litur¬ 
gical translations. What needs to be stated here is a reminder to those 
who do the translating that our liturgical texts are precisely poetry. 
They are not legal documents, academic treatises, dogmatic formulas, 
or newspaper articles. They also are not held, in a hierarchy of values, 
to the same qualifications and standards as sacred, inspired Scripture. 
Accuracy is important, understanding is necessary, beauty is required. 

The poetic structure, the effects of rhythm, meter, rhyme, 
word-imagery, syntax, is an essential element of the “transcen¬ 
dent” attribute of liturgy. This is why it is so important that the li¬ 
turgical texts not lose their meaning in its fullest sense and it is why 
a literal translation, void of the rhythm and melody of the poem it¬ 
self, seldom, if ever, is capable of transmitting the richness, the 
strength and the power of the original. 

The translation of liturgical texts is not new to Orthodoxy, 
which has traditionally advocated the preaching of Gospel in the 
language of the people. However, it is one thing to translate from 
the original Greek to Slavonic, a language that was, in a sense, “cre¬ 
ated” from the Greek, and quite something else to translate from 
the Greek or Slavonic to English, where the structure of the lan¬ 
guage and the “genius” of its poetic form are quite different."^^ We 
should be mindful that “what so often sings itself in the original 
tongue often wheezes and stutters when translated. Accuracy is 
not enough unless one is content with a prose version of what was 
sung. To break up the prose into strophes and stanzas is not 
enough either. Even in the new language it has to sing. 

40 As an example of how closely the Slavonic translators were able to follow the same meter 
of the Greek originals, Nicholas Uspensky points out that in a sticheron (hymn) in honor 
of St John Chrysostom the Slavonic translation not only maintains the same number of 
lines or strophes, but “in some lines individual Greek words correspond with the Slavonic 
‘according to meaning,’ ‘according to number of syllables,’ and even at times ‘to the same 
location of accent’.” Cf Uspensky, Nicholas, Drevne-msskoe pevcheskoe iskusstvo (The 
early Russian art of singing) 2nd ed. (Moscow: Sovetskii Kompozitor, 1971), 37. 

41 Ellis E. Pierce, “The Translation of Biblical Poetry,” in The Bible Translator 
5/1(1954), 62. 
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Composing music for the church in America has, for the most 
part, been limited to “adapting” to English prior-existing music 
written to Greek or Slavonic texts. This includes English “settings” 
based on traditional chant forms—Byzantine, znamenny, Kievan, 
Serbian, Romanian, etc.—as well as adaptations of compositions 
identified with the music of the numerous “national” Orthodox 
churches, written by composers such as Bortniansky, Kastalsky, 
Sakallarides, Musicescu, and Mokranjac, to name just a few. The 
results of these efforts vary widely, mostly depending upon meth¬ 
odology. Where the main concern is the preservation of the origi¬ 
nal melody, evident especially in the earliest settings of English 
translations made in the 1930s and 1940s, one generally finds 
constant repetition of words, poor phrasing, and improper or sim¬ 
ply incorrect accentuation. It is not difficult to find in these early 
settings the words of the first line of the translated Cherubic 
Hymn, “Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim,” set, or 
rather, pasted under a Byzantine or Slavic melody, with the follow¬ 
ing result: “Let us, let us, let us who mystically, mystically repre¬ 
sent, represent the Cherubim, the Cherubim.” While the original 
melody might be preserved, the meaning is completely obliter¬ 
ated. Liturgical services with settings such as this have been de¬ 
scribed by Fr Alexander Schmemann as “Greek or Russian services 
in English, but not English services.”"^^ 

To be fair, one must acknowledge that today, in a conscious ef¬ 
fort to promote a better and clearer understanding of the content 
and meaning of our liturgical texts, more importance is being 
given to the “setting” of our hymns, that is, the placement of the 
text with the music. Does the melodic shape adequately reflect the 
logical verbal inflections of the textual phrases? Do musical struc¬ 
ture and grammatical form coincide? Do melody and rhythm ad¬ 
here to the patterns of stressed (accented) and unstressed syllables? 
Are melodic cadences consistent with the grammatical punctua¬ 
tion marks? Is the integrity of the text maintained, or do musical 

42 Alexander Schmemann, “Problems of Orthodoxy in America” in St Vladimir s 
Seminary Quarterly 8/4 (1964) ,181. 
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demands alter the continuity of the phrases so that short phrases, a 
word, or even one syllable of a a multi-syllabic word are often re¬ 
peated in a effort to “fit” a text to a given melody?^^ As more and 
more emphasis is being devoted to questions such as these, the 
quality of our English “settings” have improved greatly. 

3. Music in church worship can never be detached from its 
liturgical purpose 

There are many talented and gifted composers in the church 
today and, just as they are professional in their standards of music 
technique, they should be just as professional in their knowledge 
of liturgy. The church composer should be competent in both mu¬ 
sic and liturgical worship. Liturgical forms are important and 
should be foremost in the composer s “mind” even before he at¬ 
tempts to write down musical notes. As Johann von Gardner 
explains: 

In the realm of vocal music the liturgical singing of the 
Orthodox Church constitutes an autonomous realm 
that is guided by its own aesthetic laws and standards. It 
is self-evident that it would be a grave mistake to expect 
or demand from liturgical singing the same forms and 
genres that are found in secular music or even in relig¬ 
ious music that is separated from worship. The inter¬ 
mingling of these two realms can lead, on the one hand, 
to misunderstandings concerning liturgical singing, ex¬ 
pecting from it that which it is not meant to contain, 
and, on the other hand, to the introduction of foreign 
elements into the liturgy that can subtly and gradually 
distort both the forms of liturgical singing and the very 
essence of the liturgy, resulting, once again, in an erro¬ 
neous appraisal of its forms and aesthetic principles."^"^ 

43 Fr Sergei Glagolev treats these issues, as well as other similar important musical/textual 
considerations, in “The Sound of Sacred Music” (Interpretation: Part Two), Orthodox 
Church Music. 2 (Syosset, NY, 1985), 25-33. 

44 Gardner, Johann von, Russian Church Singing: Volume 1: Orthodox Worship and 
Hymnography (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1980), 62. 
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Today, however, one can hear in our churches music that is in¬ 
adequate both to the sacred text and to the liturgical rite. One can 
hardly call appropriate the selection of a large choral work for the 
responses of the Great Litany, the choice of a setting for the singing 
of the creation psalm at the beginning of Vespers that employs 
only the refrains and not the psalm verses, or the use of an ornate 
concerto-style composition to replace the psalm appointed during 
the priest s communion. Some might claim that we are still in a 
transition period, noting that some church choirs have yet to sing 
the responses in English. However, we can no longer delay the pro¬ 
cess of determining a discriminative approach to the selection and 
acquisition of a repertoire of church music based on liturgical 
considerations. 

It will be appropriate at this point to return to the theme on 
which this short essay began — beauty, worship, and song. Song in 
worship cannot be reduced to a simple ‘Tunctionary” role — it goes 
hand in hand with the purpose of worship itself. “I will praise the 
Lord as long as I live, I will sing praises to my God while I have my 
being,” proclaims the Psalmist (Ps 146:2). Earthly worship is an 
imitation of heavenly praise. The earthly church at prayer unites 
the faithful with the prayer of the angelic praise. This thought is 
not simply a Byzantine theoretical supposition combined with 
platonic imagery, but is the vision of the Prophet Isaiah and the ac¬ 
count of heavenly worship expressed in the fourth chapter of the 
book of Revelation. That the song of the church on earth is united 
with the praise in heaven is a theme found in the writings of many 
of the church fathers. St John Chrysostom writes: 

Above, the hosts of angels sing praise; below men form 
choirs in the churches and imitate them by singing the 
same doxology. Above, the seraphim cry out in the 
thrice-holy hymn; below, the human throng sends up the 
same cry. The inhabitants of heaven and earth are 
brought together in a common assembly; there is one 
thanl^giving, one shout of delight, one joyful chorus.^^ 

45 Homtlyltn OztamseudeSeraphtmsly PGIvi, 97, quotedmMcKinnon, op at 89 
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Byzantine mystical thought developed the idea of the angelic 
transmission of the chant itself In the sixth century Pseudo- 
Dionysius articulated the concept of the divinely inspired “proto¬ 
type”; the idea of an “intuitive divine inspiration,., in which the 
hymns and chants are echoes of the heavenly song of angels, which 
the prophets gave to the people through a sense of spiritual hear¬ 
ing.” These divinely inspired hymns and chants, which were 
viewed as models of the heavenly songs, serve as the foundation for 
all creativity. God and beauty are interrelated, and in the words of 
Pseudo-Dionysious: 

Divine beauty is transmitted to all that exists, and it is 
the cause of harmony and splendor in all that exists; like 
light, it emits its penetrating rays onto all objects, and it 
is as if it called to it everything that exists and assembles 
everything within it.^^ 

The task, then, of the church artist or musician is not self- 
expression, not creation that reflects individual, personal feelings, 
attitudes, and principles, but “the comprehension and reproduc¬ 
tion of heavenly songs, the re-creation of divine images that were 
transmitted by means of ancient religious archetypes.These 
songs are not his, they do not belong to him. They have been re¬ 
vealed to him and he transmits this revelation to the collective 
body of the church. This explains why the names of the composers 
during the early Byzantine and Slavic periods remain anonymous, 
their works are not their self-creations which they personally own, 
but are the inspired revelations which they transmit to all of hu¬ 
manity. The artist submits his will to the will of God in order to be 
able to receive and to transmit the divine revelation. Is not this the 
essence of the story of the writing of the Nativity Kontakion by 
Romanos. In his recorded “Life” we read that the great poet- 

46 Vladyshevskaia, Tatiana, “On the Links Between Music and Icon Painting in 
Medieval Rus” in Christianity and the Arts in Russia, edited by William C. Brumfield, 
and Milos M. Velimirovic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 18. 

47 Pseudo-Dionysius, The Divine Names (New York: Paulist Press, 1987), 76; this 
translation in Vladyshevskaia, op. cit., 18. 

48 Vlaldyshevskaia, op.cit., 18. 
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hymnographer “received the gift of composition of kontakia when 
there appeared to him in a dream the likeness of the Holy Virgin 
who gave him a piece of paper and commanded him to eat it. He 
thought it best to eat the paper. Is was the feast of the eve of the Na« 
tivity and, straightway from arousing from sleep he mounted the 
ambo and began to sing ‘Today the Virgin.. 

This is the concept that has served as the root for the develop¬ 
ment of both music and icon painting in the church and has much 
to offer us today in understanding the function of the artist in the 
life and work of the church. It strongly emphasizes that the art¬ 
ist—the iconographer or the composer—does not work in a vac¬ 
uum. There are patterns, models, prototypes that serve as the 
foundation for the creative process. These models are the collected 
treasury of the church and the prototypes which serve as the artis¬ 
tic canon or rule. “The more lasting and firm the canon,” writes 
Pavel Florensky, “the more deeply and purely it expressed general 
human spiritual need; the canonical is that which belongs to the 
church; that which belongs to the church is collective, and the col¬ 
lective belongs to all humanity.”^^ 

For the early church musicians, then, the compositional process 
consisted in fitting together, with slight modifications dependent 
on the text, such transmitted short melodic patterns (called by mu¬ 
sicologists music formulae or kernels) which constitute the melodic 
substance of the hymn. These formulae came into existence as a re¬ 
sult of constant oral repetition so that in the course of time, they be¬ 
came crystallized into fixed melodic patterns that were organized 
and then associated or assigned to a certain church mode, or echos. 
While in the Western tradition the modality of the tonal system is 
predominantly associated with a certain scale, in the Byzantine tra¬ 
dition, the echos or mode is defined more on the basis of the types of 
melodic patterns that are grouped together, and make up the me¬ 
lodic material for a particular mode. 

49 Germanos, Lift of Romanos^ quoted in Carpenter, opxit.y xvii. 

50 Florensky, Pavel, Iconostasis (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir s Seminary Press, 1996) 
87. This translation in Vladyshevskaia, op. cit., 19. 
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In church iconography, the icon s beauty is understood to be a 
reflection of the holiness of its prototype. When the artist lost this 
understanding and replaced it with the goal of rep resenting people 
and objects in their visible, daily condition, that is, what is dis¬ 
closed to the eye alone, to the emotions, and to human reason, not 
only was the spiritual value lost but the aesthetic quality itself dete¬ 
riorated.^^ 

Church music must be grounded in a true understanding of 
the purpose, content, and expression of the Liturgy itself—the 
manifestation of the beauty and joy of Gods Kingdom. This in¬ 
deed represents a challenge, not only to our church composers, 
but to our translators and poets, our liturgists and our theologians, 
our hierarchs and our pastors, and to all those faithful who ‘'sing 
praises to our God.” 


51 Ouspensky, Leonid, Theology of the Icon^ Volume II (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1992), 345. 
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The Origins of the Celebration of the 
Christian Feast of Epiphany* 


Merja Merras 

It has been customary to declare it impossible to determine the 
origins of the Christian Feast of Epiphany. In the period of the 
martyrs, no trace of it can be found, and scholars have taken great 
pains to show that the feast of Epiphany developed from the Gnos¬ 
tic feast celebrated on January 6. The basis of this theory is a com¬ 
bination of the information provided by the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria and St Epiphanius. This is, however, problematic, 
since Clement does not name the feast of January 6 which he is 
describing: 

The followers of Basilides also celebrated the day of his 
baptism spending the previous night in readings.^ 

By the time of St Epiphanius, Epiphany was already a fixed 
feast of the Catholic Church, Epiphanius does not say explicitly 
that the feast of the followers of Basilides is the same as the Chris¬ 
tian Epiphany: 

The leaders of the idolaters...in many places hold a great 
feast on the very night of Epiphany, so that those who 
have placed their hopes in what is error may not seek the 
truth. First of all, in Alexandria they hold festival in 
what is called the Coreum, which is a great temple, 
namely the sacred precinct of Core. They stay awake the 
whole night singing hymns to the idol... and bring up a 
wooden statue seated naked on a litter... They carry the 

1 This article is condensed from my doctoral dissertation of the same title. The study 
was published in 1995 in the series Publications in the Humanities of Joensuu 
Universityy Finland, no. 16. 

2 Strom. 1. 21.146. Transl. John Ferguson. Fathers of the Church 55. 
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Statue in a circle seven times around the very centre of 
the temple...they say: “Today, at this hour Core (mean¬ 
ing the virgin) engendered Aeon.”^ 

On the contrary, he seems to mean that there are two different 
feasts celebrated on the same day: the Gnostic Coreum and the 
Christian Epiphany, which are in competition with each other. 
We do not know much about the Gnostic feast of Coreum in addi¬ 
tion to the information of Epiphanius, but we can draw some con¬ 
clusions about it on the basis of Gnostic thought. In general, the 
Gnostics disparaged matter and were not interested in history. 
Thus they were prevented from assigning full value to the funda¬ 
mental Christian doctrine of the Incarnation of the Word. The 
theme of the Coreum was the birth of Aeon, which was thought to 
take place in the baptism of Jesus. But this was not the baptism of 
the Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ. In the Gnostic system of Valen¬ 
tinus, the aeons Nous and Aletheia produce, at the Fathers behest, 
a new pair of aeons, Christ and the Holy Spirit, to instruct the ae¬ 
ons in their true relation to Him. The Aeon to which Core gives 
birth is not the Savior of the World, but only one of the many ae¬ 
ons of Gnosticism. Core, a virgin goddess in Egyptian mythology, 
is used by Valentinus to represent the Virgin Mary in order to align 
the birth of Jesus with the tradition of the Gnostic system. 

Must we think that the Church took over this Gnostic feast, 
persuading Christians to celebrate it in the proper way as the feast 
of the true Incarnation,^ or are we to understand that the two 
feasts, each with its own background, coincided in Epiphanius 
time, thus leading to confusion? Both alternatives are possible if 
we examine the information provided by Epiphanius. If the first 
alternative is to be followed, it means that the leaders of the 
Church in Egypt accepted the idol Core as representing the Virgin 
Mary, and the Aeon (meaning a period of time, an infinitely long 
space of time, eternity) as corresponding to Jesus Christ, to whom 

3 The Panarion of Epiphanius 51.22.8-11. Transl. Philip R. Amidon. 

4 This is the theory put forward by Hermann Usener (1911), Das Weihnachtsfest, and 
repeated by Oscar Cullman (1956), “The Origin of Christmas” in: The Early Church, 
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the Virgin gives carnal birth. Would the leaders of the Church 
have been able to convince believers to accept an idol to represent 
the Virgin Mary, despite the Old Testament warning against wor¬ 
shipping any idol? In his writings, Origen is especially concerned 
with the simple Christians {simplices) who demanded biblical 
proof for every doctrine and were prepared to criticize ideas that 
they felt to be unscriptural.^ They rejected any ideas which were 
not expounded in the Old Testament. Thus a feast of pagan ori¬ 
gin, celebrating one of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, is 
certainly problematic. 

Advocates of this theory argue that the pagan feast of natalis so- 
Us invicti was similarly turned into a Christian feast—that of the 
Incarnation. This is, however, a different matter. The solis invicti is 
not a specific idol, but is common to all cultures; the Old Testa¬ 
ment indeed contains a prc^hecy of the sun of righteousness vAiiEtx 
shall rise upon all nations.^ Church leaders often referred to this 
prophecy when introducing the new feast of Christmas. We do 
not, however, possess any exhortation to celebrate the feast of 
Coreum as a Christian feast. And if the latter alternative is correct, 
then we face difficulties in discovering the origins of the Christian 
feast of Epiphany. How could an important feast arise ex nihilo 
and be found throughout the Christian world at the end of the 
fourth century? I shall attempt to offer a possible solution to this 
problem. 

In Judaism, three main feasts involved the obligation of pil¬ 
grimage to the Jerusalem Temple.^ Two of them, Passover and 
Pentecost, continued in the Christian Church, though their 
themes were further elaborated. The Feast of Tabernacles, which is 
said to be the greatest of all celebrations,^ seems not to have any 
continuation in Christianity. The early Christian Church also 

5 G. af H^lstrom, Fides simpliciorum according to Origen of Alexandria^ ComHumLitt 
76 (1984). Helsinki, Diss. 

6 Malachi 3:20. 

7 Lev. 23> Deut. 16. 

8 Talmtid Bahliy Suk. 5,1. 
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celebrated three main feasts. According to the DidascaliaApostolo- 
runiy these were Passover, Pentecost, and Epiphany. Concerning 
Epiphany, the document especially emphasizes: 

Observe the day of Epiphany {denhd) of our Saviour, which 
is the chief of the festivals of the Church, on the sixth day of 
the kanun hrai in the long reckoning of the Greeks.^ 

St Ephrem the Syrian (306-373) also states that Epiphany is 
the greatest of all feasts. This leads one to wonder whether 
Epiphany might have something to do with the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles. Some scholars have already pointed to such a connection,^^ 
though the theory is not proven, 

Syrian Christianity is largely based upon Jewish tradition. 
Babylonia had a large Jewish population, and Christianity arrived 
there at a very early date, causing divisions as it had elsewhere. 
Those who accepted Jesus as the promised Messiah continued to 
live as Jews, holding fast to their Jewish customs. It has been noted 
long ago that the Biblical interpretation of the early Syrian Chris¬ 
tians was very similar to Jewish Biblical interpretation, known 
from the Babylonian Talmud and the Midrashim. The feasts were 
also the same, until as a result of the Paschal controversy Jewish- 
Christians rejected the Quartodeciman and adopted the Sunday 
Pascha. Soon the Messianic Jews disengaged themselves from the 
Rabbinical authorities and were free to choose the dates for their 
feasts. The feasts had developed into independent Christian feasts, 
yet bearing the old memory of the Jewish inheritance. 

It is plausible that all the three ancient Jewish pilgrimage festi¬ 
vals—Passover, the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles—acquired a new Christian interpretation as the fulfilment of 
the eschatological time. Christian Passover was a gradual modifi- 

9 ‘The Commandments from the Writing of Addai the Apostle’. The Didascalia 
Apostolorum in Syriac (1979), IIL6--8. Transl. A. Voobus. 

10 HNat. 4: 20,23,28,59. 

11 Selwyn, “The Feast of Tabernacles, Epiphany and Baptism,” JThSt, XIII (1912); 
Danidou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (1964); Schmemann, Introduction to 
Liturgical Theology (1966). 
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cation of the Jewish Passover. As the Jews celebrated the redemp¬ 
tion wrought by God in annihilating the Egyptian troops, in the 
same manner the first Christians celebrated the redemption 
brought by Christ by his defeat of the demonic powers by his de¬ 
scent to Sheol.^^ The Jewish Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) cherished 
the memory of Moses ascending Mount Sinai and receiving the 
Law. The first Christians saw in Christ s Ascension and the out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit the antitypoi of this Jewish feast, and thus the 
earliest Christian Pentecost was the celebration of both these 
events. Only at the end of the fourth century were they separated 
into two independent feasts, Ascension and Pentecost. 

The Feast of Tabernacles {Sukkoth)^ which the Jews called sim¬ 
ply “The ¥^2isC\ha'Cha^y has long roots reaching back to the no¬ 
madic period of the twelve tribes. Originally it was a nomadic tent 
feast incorporating the New Year feast and Yom Kippur^ the Day of 
Atonement. The Deuteronomist History connects the Feast of 
Tabernacles with Gods appearance in Solomons temple, when 
“fire came down from heaven and consumed the burnt offering 
and the sacrifices and the glory {kabod) of the Lord filled the tem¬ 
ple” in the form of a cloud. The priestly writings also speak of 
the constant presence of the kabod and the cloud^^ in the taberna¬ 
cle. Yahwehs intention was to dwell among the Israelites in the 
tabernacle or in the temple*^ and to bring the covenant to fruition. 
The notion of the divine presence, hallowing the sanctuary, the 
priests and all the Israelites, is the central idea upon which all the 
laws in the Holiness Code are based. In the book of Nehemiah 

12 “Christ’s Descent into Hell.” From the Gospel of Nicodemus: New Testament 
ApocryphUy vol. 7.(1963), Ed. by W. Schneemelcher. 

13 G. Kretschmar, “HimmelfahrtundPfingsten,” ZKG, BdLXVI (1954-5), 209-253. 

14 Kraus, H-J, Gottesdienst in Israel. Studien zur Geschichte des Laubhiittenfestes. Beitrage 
zur evangelischen Theologie. Bd 19 (1954), 17-36. 

15 2Chr7:l 

16 1 Kgs 8:10-11. The cloud and the fire were signs of Yahweh’s presence during the 
wanderings in the desert. Ex, 13:21, 14:19-20,24. 

17 Ex 40:34-38; Num 9:15-23 

18 Lev 19:30, 20:3; 26:2; 21:23; 23:11,28,40; 26:9-12. 

19 Jan Joosten, People and Land in the Holiness Code. An exegetical study of the ideational 
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we read how the Feast of Tabernacles was revived after the walls of 
the city were repaired, ‘and there was very great rejoicing. They 
kept the feast seven days; and on the eighth day there was a solemn 
assembly, according to the ordinance.No theophany, however, 
is mentioned in connection with this feast. One reason for this 
might be the following. Already before the city of Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Babylonians in 578, we are told that Yahweh left 
the city and decided to dwell in his prophet Jeremiah, who was 
called to speak the word of the Lord until God would deliver 
him.^^ The exiles had learned the lesson that Yahweh was free to 
make “his name” dwell wherever he chose. Therefore it was no 
longer necessary to point to Yahwehs theophany in his former 
dwelling-place, the Temple. The tradition of a theophany, how¬ 
ever, lives on in the cult. Artur Weiser has concluded, mainly from 
the Psalms, that in ancient Israel there took place a cultic the- 
ophany ofYahweh as the highlight of the Feast of Tabernacles. In 
the Mishnah we can still see traces of it in the tractate Sukkoth, in 
the rite of fire: 

At the end of the first festival day of the Festival (the 
priests and Levites) went down to the womens 
courtyard. 

And they made a major enactment (by putting men be¬ 
low and women above). 

And there were golden candleholders there, with four 
gold bowls on their tops, and four ladders for each 
candlestick. 

And four young priests with jars of oil containing a hun¬ 
dred and twenty logs (would climb up the ladders and) 
pour (the oil) into each bowl. 


framework of the law in Leviticus 17:26. Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 67. 
(1996),143-148. 

20 Neh7:l-4, 73; 8:1-18 

21 Jer 1:1 -10,17-19. P. Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction. Prophetic Traditions 
(1994), 131-140. 

22 Artur Weiser, The Psalms. A Commentary (1962), 26-38. 
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Out of the worn-out undergarments and girdles of the 
priests they made wicks, and with them they lit the 
candlesticks. 

And there was not a courtyard in Jerusalem which was 
not lit up from the light of bet hashshoebah. 

The pious men and wonderworkers would dance before 
them with flaming torches in their hand, and they 
would sing before them songs and praises/^ 

Traditionally the idiom bet hashoebah has been explained as 
meaning ‘‘the drawing (of water),” pointing to the water-rite 
which took place at the Feast.^"^ The Jewish scholar Solomon Zeit- 
lin, however, thinks that it should be read bet chashubah, meaning 
“an important precept,indicating the descent of fire upon 
Gods altar, consuming the sacrifices, as is reported in 2 Chronicles 
7:1'2. According to him, Amorainf^ no longer knew the his¬ 
torical reason for the celebration of fire or its connection with the 
Feast of Tabernacles.^^ They even differ over the name of this cele¬ 
bration. The Mishnah speaks separately of the libation of water 
{sukh/nesekh hammayirri) and the beth hashoebahy drawing, which 
makes it evident that they were not identical. The celebration of 
fire takes place on the first day of the festival, not on the last one, as 
in the case of the libation of water. 

During the festival there was also a ceremony of libation every 
day and especially on the last great day. This event is connected 
with the belief mentioned above that the altar stands over the key¬ 
stone, blocking off the primeval flood. The libation was per¬ 
formed to obtain the favor of God, so that He would send rain the 
following year. In the Talmud, God is made to say: “Pour out wa- 

23 The Mishnah Transl J Neusner (1988), Suk 5 2-4 

24 ‘Tabernacles, Feast of The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol 11 (1905) 

25 In the Babylonian Talmud we also find this explanation “Rab Judah and Rab Ina 
differ, one of them taught shoebah and the other taught chashubah ” Talm Bab vol 
22 Sukkah 5,1 

26 Jewish traditionalists of the second generation after the destruction of the second 
Temple 

27 S Zeithn, ‘Beth ha-Shoebah and the Sacred Fire’, JewQR 43 (1953), 217-223 
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ter before me on the festival in order that your rains for the year 
may be blessed.”^^ This took place on the last great day of the feast, 
Hoshanna Rabbuy but the other beth chashubah was celebrated on 
the first day, as is recorded in the Mishnah, as quoted above. The 
Gospel of St John also connects the water and the last day of the 
feast: ‘‘On the last day of the feast, the great day, Jesus stood up and 
proclaimed, ‘If any one thirsts, let him come to me and drink. He 
who believes in me, as the scripture has said, out of his heart shall 
flow rivers of living water.’” Jesus also compares himself to light in 
connection with the Feast of Tabernacles.^^ Thus we have the pos¬ 
sibility of regarding this late evidence of the tradition of the Feast 
of Tabernacles as a sign of the centrality of God’s doxa descending 
to the earth. 

From here it is only a small step to the idea that God de¬ 
scended upon the earth in the person of Jesus Christ when he was 
born at Bethlehem. Thus the first Jewish Christians could cele¬ 
brate the Sukkoth as a type of the birth of the Messiah, and it would 
be the predecessor of our Epiphany. The Gospel of John and the 
Book of Relevation mention Sukkoth in a way that also alludes to 
its significance in the primitive Jewish Christian Church.^^ It is 
possible to see here a slight clue connecting the themes of the two 
feasts, the Jewish Sukkoth and the Christian Epiphany. Any strong 
evidence, however, is lacking, and it is to be hoped that in the fu¬ 
ture some material or ideas will come to light which will help us 
solve this puzzle. 

The question of date poses another problem. The Jewish 
Sukkoth is celebrated in Tishri,^^ and the fixed date of Epiphany 
appears from the fourth century onwards to be the sixth of January 
in the writings of those fathers who follow the Julian calendar. The 
Jewish calendar with all its feasts was determined by the Jerusalem 
Temple court and, after the destruction of the Temple, by the rab- 

28 Talmud Bab. vol. 23. Rosh Hashanah 16a. 

29 John 7:1-11,37-38; 8:12 

30 John 5:1-9; 7:2-15, 37-39; 8:12. Rev 7:9-10, 15, 17. 

31 September- October. 
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binic authorities. Once Christians felt totally separated from tra-^ 
ditional Judaism they were free to choose their own feast-days and 
calendrical order, as we know from the Paschal controversy. We 
need to bear in mind that Christianity did not yet have a uniform 
calendar in the fourth-fifth centuries. The sources that we do have 
use the Julian calendar. There are several possibilities as to how the 
date of January 6 was settled upon for the feast of Gods descent 
upon the earth. 

It is obvious that the Gnostics did not adopt the feast-day of 
the Catholic Church to serve their own purposes, since we have 
the testimony of Messala that the Aion festival was celebrated on 
January 5 in the latter half of the first century before Christ.^^ 

In the early Church, two days were regarded as the day of 
Christs Passion: April 6 and March 25. According to Rabbinical 
tradition, the day of ones death is also the day of ones birth.^^ But 
if we suggest that the date of Jesus’ conception was the real day of 
his Incarnation, his birthday falls nine months later—on Decem¬ 
ber 25 or January 6. In Jewish tradition, the world was created at 
the beginning of the month of Nisan (April), during its first six 
days, and thus the creation of Adam took place on the sixth of Ni¬ 
san. Analogically, Christ, the New Adam, had his origins on the 
sixth of Nisan, and he was born in the flesh on the sixth of the 
Syriac month Kanun, which corresponds to the Roman January. 

It is worthwhile to say something about the possibility that the 
Jewish feast of Hanukkah, celebrated in the month of Kislev,^"^ was 
the prototype for our Epiphany, especially as its date coincides bet¬ 
ter with Epiphany. I do not, however, believe this to be the case. 
Hanukkah is a modification of the Feast of Tabernacles, celebrating 
the rededication of the Temple after the Maccabees had cleansed it 

32 The sixth-century Byzantine antiquarian Joannes Laurentius Lydus quotes, in his 
Pen Menon 4.1 the first-century BC Roman writer Messala, as noting the 
observance of the heorte Aionos on January 5 Karl Roll, ‘Ursprung des 
Epiphaniefestes,’ 150. Gesammelte Aufiatz£ zur Ktrchengeschtchte II Der Osten 
(1972), 123-154. 

33 “The number of thy days I will fulfill,” Ex 23 26 

34 November-December. 
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from the pollution of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is neither an inde¬ 
pendent nor an old feast, and thus it is incapable of bearing such 
stark connotations as our Epiphany requires. Hanukkah occurs at 
the beginning of the second book of Maccabees, which was then 
quite a new book, written about 100 B.C., and it belongs to the 
early Jewish literature, read and used by Jews during the last centu¬ 
ries of the Second Temple, but not a fixed part of the Bible. 

I shall attempt to present some evidence in support of my the¬ 
ory that Sukkoth^^zs moved to Epiphany. The most prominent ar¬ 
eas of Jewish influence after the destruction of the Temple were 
Egypt and Babylonia. In Egypt, there were at least one million 
Jews, reports Philo.^^ In Babylonia, there was an ancient Jewish 
population from the time of the exile onwards. These were the ar¬ 
eas that very early on became acquainted with Christianity. The 
first Christians were found among those Jews who were prepared 
to hear the message of the Messiah, Those who accepted the mes¬ 
sage did not reject their Jewish customs, because there was no need 
to do so. They continued to live as Jews, discovering, however, that 
the eschatological time had come. This view colored their celebra¬ 
tion of the ancient feasts, as I have already mentioned. 

The Didascalia Apostolorum, a manual of ecclesiastical order, 
probably has a Jewish background, since it shows many similari¬ 
ties with ancient Jewish practice.^^ The DidascaUa does not assign 
a precise purpose to the Feast of Epiphany. The Syriac name of the 
feast, denha, however, reveals something of the meaning of the 
feast: it is the broad theme of the Incarnation, the appearance of 
Gods kabod/doxa. The word denha means the rising of the sun, 
moon or stars, shining forth, appearing, being manifest.^^ Denha 
also appears in the Syriac Bible in Num 24:17: “a star shall come 
forth out of Jacob...,” and in Zech 6:12: “Behold, the man whose 

35 Philo, In Flaccum 43 

36 The Dtdascaba Apostolorum in Synacy td &transl by A Voobus Chs III, IX, XIII, 
XVI, XXVI 

37 Smith, Jessie, A Compendious Syriac Dictionaryfounded upon the Thesaurus Synacus of 
R Payne Smith (1903, reprinted 1967) 
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name is denhaT^^ It is fitting to describe the appearance of God s 
kabod in the same way as the coming of the Messiah into the 
world. 

The themes of the feast explicitly occur in the fourth century: 
the birth and baptism of Christ, the adoration of the Magi and the 
miracle at the Cana wedding.^^ The themes are closely inter¬ 
twined, which raises the question of their original meaning. I 
would combine the themes in line with the following ideas, which 
arise from early Jewish-Christian thought. The birth of the 
Savior-Messiah in Bethlehem, to which the Magi from the Orient 
testify, is of no value for an ordinary person unless he or she re¬ 
ceives baptism, which offers admittance into the Kingdom of the 
Messiah. The baptism of a believer is rooted in Christ s own bap¬ 
tism. The miracle performed at the Cana wedding, when Jesus 
turned the water into wine, is the first sign of the power of the 
Kingdom, and it brings assurance of the truth of salvation. The 
water turning into wine was in ipso unimportant, but its impor¬ 
tance as a sign was that it revealed Jesus* divine doxa!^^ 

Baptism is performed only once in a person s life, but it has di¬ 
mensions reaching beyond physical death. The earthly circum¬ 
stances of baptized Christians were occasionally difficult. They 
needed to take into account the possibility of persecution, even 
death, for their faith. Thus it was necessary to be reminded of ones 
baptism as an encouragement to remain in the covenant. The first 
solemn day for the commemoration of ones baptism is probably 
Epiphany, the feast of the birth and baptism of Christ, For this we 
have evidence in Egypt, where the ancient custom of dipping one¬ 
self in the sanctified water at Epiphany has been preserved until 
our day."^^ For this we also have evidence from Syria, in the Odes of 
Solomon and in the hymns of St Ephrem the Syrian. 

38 Hebrew: “a branch”; Greek: “a rising, the East.” 

39 Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Nativitate (Epiphania)^ CSCO 186-7 
(1959), The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, ed. W. Riedel & W.E. Crum (1904), 
26-28. John Cassian, ‘Collationes’, 10: 2. PL 49 (1874). 

40 John 2:11. See also Schnackenburg, R. The Gospel according to St (1968), 334-7. 

41 A.J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, vol, 2 (1884), 346-9. 
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St Ephrem writes: 

1. Descend my sealed brothers, put on our Lord 

and be rejoined to his lineage, for he is a son of great 
lineage, as he has said in his Word. 

2. From on high is his nature, and from beneath his 
raiment. 

Each that leaves his (own) raiment will have the raiment 
united with his everlasting raiment. 

9. He who enriches all came down and put on poverty, 
that to the poor he might divide the hidden stores 
out of the treasure-house of the water. 

12. He who is great became small, so that the small one 
may become in him great. 

He is like the greatest of all, but he became smallest of all. 

He became small and raised to honour all men.^^ 

Descending into the water and “putting on our Lord” are 
common baptismal idioms."^^ Incarnation is implied in the verse 
“from high is his nature and from beneath his raiment.” The 
treasure-house of the water points to the baptismal font. In his 
hymns, Ephram holds together the themes of Christs birth and 
baptism, and also the baptism of believers. Thus the feast oiDenha 
also included mass baptism and the general commemoration of 
baptism in Ephrems church. 

The Odes of Solomon, which came to the light of day at the 
beginning of the 20th century, form a collection of baptismal 
hymns from second-century Syria, written in Syriac."^"^ The Odes 
may not be songs of the newly baptized in the sense of referring to 
the act of baptism, but rather they point to the life the baptized 

42 Lit. ‘‘made great all men.” Hymn on Epiphany CSCO 186-7, Script. Syri 

82-83. Hrsg. von E. Beck 1959. My translation. 

43 Gal 3:27 

44 J.Rendell Harris, The Odes and Psalms ofSohmon (1909). In 1920 J.R. Harris & A. 
Mingana published a new translation and a more detailed study, and concluded that 
the Odes are not baptismal hymns en bloc. 
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lived in the Church after their conversion, which involved a total 
change of life-style. The primary Sitz im Leben of the Odes may 
well have been the annual memorial day of baptism, which most 
naturally applies to the Feast of Epiphany The metaphors of wa¬ 
ter, light, clothing and a crown easily lead ones thoughts to a con¬ 
nection with baptism. Since the Odes are in addition songs of 
praise for the salvation brought by the Incarnation and by the for¬ 
giveness of sins, we find ourselves precisely in the midst of the 
themes of the early Feast of Epiphany."^^ The Odes represent the 
earliest stage of the Syrian Church, yet already containing all the 
elements we can trace in the hymns of St Ephrem. 

In the piety of antiquity, the crucial issue was that of salvation. 
How could a man free himself from the bondage of sin and evil, 
conquer death and live forever? Many religions offered solutions to 
these problems. In Judaism the solution was to enter the covenant of 
Moses by circumcision and obedience to the law. St Paul took pains 
to assure his readers that a new, easier way was offered to all people. 
The only requirement was to believe in Jesus as Messiah and Son of 
God, because He had conquered the power of sin and death, and 
publicly to declare ones faith by receiving baptism. Afterwards, 
nothing else was required but to live in this status. If a person fails to 
persevere, he will not achieve the goal, but he who stands fast in the 
covenant receives a reward. The power of the Messiah is in addition 
promised to the baptized, so that the believer need not struggle 
alone. Surely this kind of salvation required a liturgical celebration, 
and this took place at Epiphany, the feast of the appearance of the 
Messiah and the salvation of mankind. 

One might ask why Pascha was unsuitable for such a celebra¬ 
tion? For the Jews, it was the Feast of Salvation, a salvation from 
the hands of Pharaoh and a personal commitment to serving God, 
the Savior. For the first Christians, coming from the Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, Pascha was a commemoration of Christ s Passion, the saving 
sufferings of Christ.Jesus was for them truly the Messiah, the Lord 

45 E.g. Odes VI: 10-13,18, VII:4-6, XIX:6-9, XXX 

46 This is seen in ICor. 5:7-8, in the Paschal sermon of Melito of Sardis and in Epistula 
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over death, who indeed died in shame, but who remained unde¬ 
feated by the Romans. Following his Resurrection, he is alive and 
rules as king over his invisible kingdom—the true Israel—and re¬ 
ceives into his kingdom all Jews and proselytes who believe in him. 
St Pauls idea that all nations belong to God as they are was some¬ 
thing new in Judaism. Only when the Quartodeciman Pascha was 
replaced by the Sunday Pascha was there the possibility for univer¬ 
sal acceptance of St Pauls view of the totality of Christ s suffering 
and Resurrection for the salvation of all mankind. But Jesus’ son- 
ship in relation to God is linked to our sonship in relation to God, 
and Gal 4:4 expresses the prerequisite for that link: his becoming a 
human being just as we are human beings. Epiphany is a feast that 
confirms this idea, which occurs in the writings of St Irenaeus^^ 
and St Athanasius,"^^ 

The celebration of the earliest Christian feasts was not bound 
up with the historicity of the events commemorated. The celebra¬ 
tion of Christs birth was not the celebration of the baby in the 
Bethlehem manger surrounded by shepherds and angels, but a 
celebration of the idea of God descending to the earth as a man."^^ 
The celebration of Christ s death and Resurrection was not the 
commemoration of the cross of Golgotha and the empty tomb 
with the weeping women, but a celebration of the idea of Gods 
Son descending by death into Sheol and there conquering death 
and delivering its prisoners.The celebration of the outpouring 
of the Spirit at Pentecost was not the commemoration of the fiery 
tongues descending upon the Apostles, but a celebration of the 
idea that the law of Moses was now replaced by the Spirit who 
leads men, since the law was incapable of doing so perfectly. 

The Arian controversy made the question of Jesus’ origin a still 

Apostolorum, 15. 

47 Adv. Haer. IV: 38.2. V: Praefatio. PG 7. 

48 De Incarnatione Verbi 54. PG 25. 

49 Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Nativitate (Epiphania), 

50 “Christ’s descent into Hell,” Paschal Sermon of Melito of Sardis, 102-3. Epistula 
Apostolorum T1. 

51 G. Krctschmar. “Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten,” ZKG LXVI (1954-5) 209-253. 
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more burning question, and it strengthened the celebration of the 
true Incarnation, causing it to spread all over the Christian world. 

The celebration of ideas was what led to the introduction of 
the great Christian feasts, and the Jewish background of Christi¬ 
anity was sufficient to help people understand the celebrations. 
There was no need to take models from the pagan or Gnostic 
world, although in the minds of uneducated people these separate 
practices could support the theme being introduced by church 
leaders. Of course, they could lead to fatal errors as to the truth of 
Christianity. The Hellenes needed to be taught in the language 
and idioms they understood, just as every culture needs its own ex¬ 
planations. But the cradle of Christianity lies in Jewish thought 
and customs, such as they were taught at the beginning of the 
Christian Era, a period that is now mostly lost and submerged un¬ 
der the dominant Hellenistic world. 
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Towards A Common Date For Easter 
WCC/MECC Consultation 

Aleppo, Syria 
March 5-10, 1997 

Christ, our paschal lamb, has been sacrificed. Let us 
therefore celebrate the festival, (1 Cor 5:7-8) 

1. The Issues 

Background to this consultation 

1. In the 20th century the churches have rediscovered a deep 
concern for Christian unity. They have expressed this in their ef¬ 
forts to find common ground on theological issues that have long 
divided them. They have learned to give common witness in a va¬ 
riety of ways. But despite this progress towards visible unity, many 
challenges remain. One very sensitive issue, with enormous pas¬ 
toral consequences for all the Christian faithful, has taken on 
growing urgency: the need to find a common date for the celebra¬ 
tion of Easter, the Holy Pascha, the feast of Christs resurrection. 
By celebrating the feast of feasts on different days, the churches 
give a divided witness to this fundamental aspect of the apostolic 
faith, compromising their credibility and effectiveness in bringing 
the Gospel to the world. This is a matter of concern for all Chris¬ 
tians. Indeed, in some parts of the world such as the Middle East, 
where several separated Christian communities constitute a mi¬ 
nority in the larger society, this has become an urgent issue. While 
there has been some discussion of this question, it has still not been 
given the serious attention that it deserves. 

2. While the question of a common date for Easter/Pascha has 
been addressed at different times since the earliest Christian cen- 
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turies, a renewed discussion of this issue has arisen in the present 
century in the churches of both East and West. It also has 
emerged in significant ways in the secular world. The question 
was put to the wider Christian world in a 1920 encyclical of the 
ecumenical patriarchate of Constantinople and addressed in a 
1923 Pan-Orthodox congress, whose decision to revise their cal¬ 
endar unfortunately led to several schisms within the Orthodox 
churches. Around the same time, discussion was beginning in 
secular circles especially in Western Europe concerning the pos¬ 
sibility of establishing a fixed day for Easter, such as the Sunday 
following the second Saturday in April, so as to facilitate com¬ 
mercial planning and public activities. In addition, proposals for 
introducing a new fixed calendar were being advanced, for simi¬ 
lar utilitarian reasons. After World War II the context for discus¬ 
sion of such issues changed in several ways. International secular 
initiatives received little support. The churches were especially 
opposed to any calendar reform which would break the cycle of 
the seven-day week. On the other hand, many churches contin¬ 
ued to express interest in the idea of a common day, whether 
movable or fixed, for the celebration of Easter/Pascha. The Or¬ 
thodox returned to the paschal question from 1961 onwards, in 
the context of preparations for the Great and Holy Council of 
the Orthodox Church; the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy of 
the Second Vatican Council (1963) gave renewed impetus in the 
Roman Catholic Church to discussion of this issue; and since 
1965 the World Council of Churches has taken up the subject on 
a number of occasions. 

3. In recent years, concrete steps have been taken in the Mid¬ 
dle East, where Christians of so many traditions live closely to¬ 
gether in a largely non-Christian society. The Middle East 
Council of Churches has been particularly active in encouraging 
and facilitating the celebration of Easter/Pascha on a common 
day. Two recent WCC consultations have taken up this concern. A 
consultation on “Christian Spirituality for Our Time” (Iasi, Ro¬ 
mania, May 1994) proposed that “a new initiative be taken to- 
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wards the common celebration of Easter.” Even more striking are 
the conclusions reached by a consultation ‘‘Towards Koinonia in 
Worship” (Ditchingham, England, August 1994): 

Besides the work already done on baptism, eucharist 
and ministry, the churches need to address the renewal 
of preaching, the recovery of the meaning of Sunday 
and the search for a common celebration of Pascha as 
ecumenical theological concerns. This last is especially 
urgent, since an agreement on a common date for 
Easter—even an interim agreement—awaits further 
ecumenical developments. Such an agreement, which 
cannot depend on the idea of a “fixed date of Easter,” 
should respect the deepest meaning of the Christian 
Pascha, the Nicene decision, the traditions of both East 
and West. The date of Passover, and the feelings of 
Christians throughout the world. We welcome all ini¬ 
tiatives which offer the hope of progress in this impor¬ 
tant area. 

4. The present consultation, meeting in Aleppo, Syria, March 
5-10, 1997, comes in response to this request. Sponsored jointly 
by Unit I of the WCC and by the Middle East Council of 
Churches (MECC), it brings together representatives of a number 
of communions which participate in the annual meeting of the 
Conference of Secretaries of Christian World Communions, rep¬ 
resentatives of the Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches, rep¬ 
resentatives of the MECC, and invited experts and staff. Together 
participants in the consultation enjoyed the hospitality of the Syr¬ 
ian Orthodox Archdiocese of Aleppo and experienced first-hand 
the commitment to unity of the Christian communities of this 
city. At a meeting with members of these communities, they lis¬ 
tened to a call for removal of the painful sign of separation which 
different dates for Easter/Pascha constitute. In an atmosphere of 
prayer and common study, participants considered the problem of 
a common day for the celebration of Easter/Pascha from various 
perspectives—theological, historical, liturgical, catechetical and 
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pastoral. The consultation offers to all the churches the following 
observations and recommendations. 

Christ s resurrection, basis of our common faith 

5. The apostolic faith of the Church is based on the reality of 
the resurrection of Christ. As St Paul says: “Now if Christ is pro¬ 
claimed as raised from the dead, how can some of you say there is 
no resurrection of the dead? If there is no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ has not been raised, and if Christ has not been raised, 
then our proclamation has been in vain and your faith is in vain” (1 
Cor 15:12-14). Viewed as the ultimate victory over the powers of 
sin and death, the resurrection of the Lord is not only an historical 
event but also the sign of Gods power over all the forces which can 
keep us from his love and goodness. It is a victory not only for 
Christ himself but also for all those united with him (1 Pet 1:31). 
It is a victory which marks the beginning of a new era (Jn 20:17). 
The resurrection is the ultimate expression of the Fathers gift of 
reconciliation and unity in Christ through the Spirit. It is a sign of 
the unity and reconciliation which God wills for the entire 
creation. 

6. As the apostles began their missionary activity, the resurrec¬ 
tion was at the heart of their preaching (1 Cor 15:1-17; Acts 
2:22-36; 1 Pet 1:3), and as the evangelists began to record aspects 
of the Lord s teaching and ministry, the resurrection comes as the 
culminating event in their gospels. In every aspect of her life, the 
early Church was first and foremost the community of the resur¬ 
rection. Thus the early Church’s life of worship focused on God s 
reconciling love as manifested in the saving passover of Christ s 
death and resurrection. The first day of the week became the pre¬ 
eminent day of the Christian assembly because it was the day on 
which the Lord rose from the dead (Jn 20:1; Acts 20:7). At the 
same time, this came to be known as the “eighth day,” a day of new 
creation and ultimate fulfillment. Each year too, Christians both 
remembered and experienced the continuing power of Christ’s 
passion and resurrection in a single but multifaceted celebration. 
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This celebration also became the occasion for baptism, in which 
Christians shared in Christs passage from death to life, dying to 
sin and rising to new life in him. Therefore the behavior of Chris¬ 
tians was rooted in their relationship with the risen Lord and re¬ 
flected the new reality inaugurated by him (Col 3:1-11). 

Historical background to the present differences 

7. The New Testament indicates that Christs death and resur¬ 
rection were historically associated with the Jewish passover, but 
the precise details of this association are not clear. According to the 
synoptic gospels, Jesus’ last supper was a passover meal, which 
would place his death on the day after passover, while according to 
John his death occurred on the day itself, indeed at the very hour, 
when the paschal lambs were sacrificed. By the end of the 2nd cen¬ 
tury some churches celebrated Easter/Pascha on the day of the 
Jewish passover, regardless of the day of the week, while others 
celebrated it on the following Sunday. By the 4th century, the 
former practice had been abandoned practically universally, but 
differences still remained in the calculation of the date of 
Easter/Pascha. The ecumenical council held at Nicea in 325 AD 
determined that Easter/Pascha should be celebrated on the Sun¬ 
day following the first vernal full moon. Originally passover was 
celebrated on the first full moon after the March equinox, but in 
the 3rd century the day of the feast came to be calculated by some 
Jewish communities without reference to the equinox, thus caus¬ 
ing passover to be celebrated twice in some solar years. Nicea tried 
to avoid this by linking the principles for the dating of Easter/Pas¬ 
cha to the norms for the calculation of passover during Jesus’ 
lifetime. 

8. While certain differences in the mechanics of determining 
the date of Easter/Pascha remained even after Nicea, which occa¬ 
sionally resulted in local differences, by the 6th century the mode 
of calculation based on the studies of Alexandrian astronomers 
and scholars had gained universal acceptance. By the 16th cen¬ 
tury, however, the discrepancy between this mode of calculation 
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and the observed astronomical data was becoming evident. 
This led to the calendar change introduced by Pope Gregory 
XIII in 1582. Since that time, western Christians have come to 
calculate the date of Easter on the basis of this newer Gregorian 
calendar, while the eastern churches generally have continued 
to follow the older Julian calendar. While calendrical changes 
in some of the Orthodox churches in 1923 affected fixed-date 
feasts, the calculation of the Easter date remained linked to the 
Julian calendar. Our present differences in calculating the date 
of Easter thus may be ascribed to differences in the calendars 
and lunar tables employed rather than to differences in funda¬ 
mental theological outlook. 

9. In its study of the mechanics of the paschal calculation, the 
consultation took note of the fact that both the current eastern 
(Julian) and the current western (Gregorian) calculations diverge 
in certain respects from the astronomical data as determined by 
precise scientific calculation. As is well known, the Julian calendar 
at present diverges from the astronomical by thirteen days; the 
Gregorian at present does not diverge significantly, though it will 
in the distant future. Less well known is the fact that both Julian 
and Gregorian calculations rely upon conventional tables for de¬ 
termining the lunar cycle. For both modes of calculation, these ta¬ 
bles at times give results that diverge from the astronomical data. 

The continuing relevance of the Council of Nicea 

10. In the course of their deliberations, the participants in 
the consultation came to a deeper appreciation of the continuing 
relevance of the Council of Nicea for the present discussion. The 
decisions of this council, rooted as they are in scripture and tradi¬ 
tion, came to be regarded as normative for the whole Church. 

(a) Despite differences in the method of calculation, the 
principles of calculation in the churches of both East and West 
are based on the norms set forth at Nicea. This fact is of great sig¬ 
nificance. In the present divided situation, any decision by one 
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church or group of churches to move away from these norms 
would only increase the difficulty of resolving outstanding 
differences. 

(b) The Council of Niceas decisions are expressive of the de¬ 
sire for unity. The councils aim was to establish principles, based 
upon the scriptural data concerning the association of the passion 
and resurrection of Christ with the passover, which would encour¬ 
age a single annual observance of Easter/Pascha by all the 
churches. By fostering unity in this way, the council also demon¬ 
strated its concern for the mission of the church in the world. The 
council was aware that disunity in such a central matter was a 
cause of scandal. 

(c) The Nicene norms affirm the intimate connection be¬ 
tween the biblical passover (cf especially Ex 12:18; Lev 23:5; 
Num 28:16; Deut 16:1-2) and the Christian celebration of 
"Christ our paschal lamb” (1 Cor 5:7). While the council re¬ 
jected the principle of dependence on contemporary Jewish 
reckoning, it did so on the grounds that this had changed and be¬ 
come inaccurate, not because it regarded this connection as 
unimportant. 

(d) In the course of their discussions the consultation also 
gained a deeper appreciation for the wealth of symbolism which 
the Nicene norms permit. In the worship of many of the 
churches, especially in the biblical readings and hymnography of 
the paschal season, Christians are reminded not only of the im¬ 
portant link between the passover and the Christian Easter/Pas¬ 
cha but also of other aspects of salvation history. For example, 
they are reminded that in Christ s resurrection all creation is re¬ 
newed. Some early Christian sources thus linked the Genesis ac¬ 
count of the seven days of creation with the week of Christ s 
passion, death and resurrection. 

(e) The Council of Nicea also has an enduring lesson for 
Christians today in its willingness to make use of contemporary 
science in calculating the date of Easter. While the council sought 
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to advance the concrete unity of the churches, it did not itself un¬ 
dertake a detailed regulation of the Easter calculation. Instead it 
expected the churches to employ the most exact science of the day 
for calculating the necessary astronomical data (the March equi¬ 
nox and the full moon). 

First recommendation 

11. In the estimation of this consultation, the most likely way 
to succeed in achieving a common date for Easter in our own day 
would be 

(a) to maintain the Nicene norms (that Easter should fall on 
the Sunday following the first vernal full moon), and 

(b) to calculate the astronomical data (the vernal equinox and 
the full moon) by the most accurate possible scientific means, 

(c) using as the basis for reckoning the meridian of Jerusalem, 
the place of Christs death and resurrection. 

12. This recommendation is made for the following reasons. 

In regard to point a: 

(i) The Church needs to be reminded of its origins, including 
the close link between the biblical passover and the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ—a link that reflects the total flow of 
salvation history. In the estimation of this consultation, a fixed 
date would obscure and weaken this link by eliminating any refer¬ 
ence to the biblical norms for the calculation of the passover. 

(ii) Easter/Pascha has a cosmic dimension. Through Christ s 
resurrection, the sun, the moon, and all the elements are restored 
to their primordial capacity for declaring Gods glory (Ps 19:1-2; 
148:3). Easter/Pascha reveals the close link between creation and 
redemption, as inseparable aspects of Gods revelation. The Ni¬ 
cene principles for calculating the date of Easter/Pascha, based as 
they are on the cycles of sun and moon, reflect this cosmic dimen¬ 
sion much more fully than a fixed-date system. 

(iii) In addition to underscoring many important symbolic as- 
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pects of the feast, a movable date for the observance of Easter/Pas^ 
cha also indicates in palpable fashion the dramatic way in which 
the resurrection breaks into the comfortable routines of this 
world. While such a date may in some respects be less convenient 
than a fixed Sunday, it does call attention to a significant theologi¬ 
cal point which otherwise might be overlooked. 

(iv) An earlier WCC consultation on the date of Easter/Pascha 
(Chambesy, 1970) observed, “In any case the churches should ar¬ 
rive at a solution based entirely on the religious meaning of the 
feast and for the purpose of Christian unity rather than for the 
purpose of satisfying inherently secular interests.” The present 
consultation wholly concurs with this sentiment. 

(v) This recommendation maintains what, for most churches, 
is an important aspect of tradition. Adoption of a fixed Sunday ap¬ 
proach would raise difficulties for many churches and, if intro¬ 
duced unilaterally by one church or group of churches, might well 
result in not two but three different dates for Easter/Pascha in a 
given year. 

In regard to point b: 

In recommending calculation of the astronomical data by 
the most accurate possible scientific means (as distinct, for exam¬ 
ple, from reliance on conventional cyclical tables or personal ob¬ 
servation), the consultation believes that it is being completely 
faithful to the spirit of the Council of Nicea itself, which also was 
willing to make use of the best available scientific knowledge. We 
are fortunate that experts in astronomy have already provided 
these necessary calculations; they are conveniently presented in 
Synodica V (Chambesy-Geneve, Les Editions du Centre Ortho- 
doxe, 1981) 133-149. 

In regard to point c: 

Astronomical observations, of course, depend on the position 
on earth which is taken as the point of reference. This consultation 
believes that it is appropriate to employ the meridian of Jerusalem, 
the site of Christ s passion and resurrection, as this necessary point 
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of reference for the calculation of the March equinox and the sub¬ 
sequent full moon. 

13. The recommendation just stated will have some different 
implications for the churches of East and West as they seek a re¬ 
newed faithfulness to Nicea, Both will face the need for education 
of their faithful. For eastern churches, changes in the actual dating 
of Easter/Pascha will be more perceptible than for the western 
churches. Given the contexts in which these churches live, this will 
require both patience and tact. For western churches, on the other 
hand, the challenge may lie in communicating deeper aspects of 
the Nicene principles for the calculation of Easter/Pascha, such as 
those sketched above, and in acquainting their faithful with the 
concerns and insights of the eastern churches. 

14. The consultation is well aware of the particular circum¬ 
stances of many eastern churches. In some countries in the Middle 
East and Eastern Europe, where the Christian churches have lived 
with the challenge of other religions or materialistic ideologies, 
loyalty to the “old calendar” has been a symbol of the churches’ de¬ 
sire to maintain their integrity and their freedom from the hostile 
forces of this world. Clearly in such situations implementation of 
any change in the calculation of Easter/Pascha will have to proceed 
carefully and with great pastoral sensitivity. 

15. To aid the churches in their discussion of the above recom¬ 
mendation, the consultation appends to this report a table of 
Easter/Pascha dates from 2001 through 2025, based on the astro¬ 
nomical specifications already indicated. For convenience of refer¬ 
ence, the table also indicates the dates of Easter/Pascha according 
to the current Gregorian and Julian reckonings, the astronomi¬ 
cally determined date of the first vernal full moon, i.e., the first full 
moon following the March equinox (cf. Ex 12:18; Lev 23:5; Num 
28:16; Deut 16:1-2), and the date of passover according to current 
Jewish reckoning. 
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16. This consultation also recommends that the churches now 
undertake a period of study and reflection towards the goal of es¬ 
tablishing as soon as possible a common date for Easter/Pascha 
along the lines set forth above. In the year 2001 the paschal calcu¬ 
lations now in use by our churches will coincide. Together, Chris¬ 
tians will begin a new century, a new millennium, with new 
opportunities to witness to the resurrection of Christ and to pro¬ 
claim their joy in his victory over sin, suffering and death. The 
unity that will be reflected as Christians celebrate Easter/Pascha 
on the same date will be for many a sign of hope and of witness to 
the world. This celebration of Easter/Pascha on the same date 
should not be the exception but the rule. 

17. The way is now open for the churches to consider again 
their current practice for determining the date of Easter/Pascha. 
As a first step, in the interval between 1997 and 2001, this consul¬ 
tation encourages the churches to take up consideration of the rec¬ 
ommendations here proposed, and, if they find them acceptable 
in principle, to explore ways of implementing them according to 
their own procedures, in light of their own opportunities, and 
within their own contexts. This consultation suggests that during 
these years the churches consult with each other on the ways in 
which a common date for Easter/Pascha can be implemented. In 
this interval also, the present consultation encourages continua¬ 
tion of existing local and regional initiatives, as interim measures, 
for observance of a common Easter/Pascha. 

18. As a second step, the consultation suggests that the year 
2001 would also provide a good opportunity for the churches to 
review reactions and to assess progress made towards agreement 
on this matter. It recommends, therefore, that the World Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with its ecumenical partners and 
other Christian groups, organize then a consultation in which this 
assessment could be reported and implementation could be 
discussed. 
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19. It is the sincere hope of the participants in this consulta¬ 
tion that the churches will give an early and prayerful considera¬ 
tion to the recommendations made in this report, as a step towards 
preparing for a united witness to the death and resurrection of Je¬ 
sus Christ. 
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Table for finding Easter/Pascha dates 


Year 

Easter! 
Pascha by 
astronomical 
reckoning 

Easter! 
Pascha by 
current 
Gregorian 
reckoning 

Easter! 
Pascha by 
current 
Julian 
reckoning 

Vernalfull 
moon by 
astronomical 
reckoning 

Passover by 
current 

Jewish 

reckoning 

2001 

15 April 

15 April 

15 April 

8 April 

8 April 

2002 

31 March 

31 March 

5 May 

28 March 

28 March 

2003 

20 April 

20 April 

27 April 

16 April 

17 April 

12004 

11 April 

11 April 

11 April 

5 April 

6 April 

2005 

27 March 

16 April 

1 May 

25 March 

24 April 

2006 

16 April 

16 April 

23 April 

13 April 

13 April 

2007 

8 April 

8 April 

8 April 

2 April 

3 April 

2008 

23 March 

23 March 

27 April 

21 March 

20 April 

2009 

12 April 

12 April 

19 April 

9 April 

9 April 1 

2010 

2 April 

2 April 

4 April 

30 March 

30 March 

2011 

24 April 

24 April 

24 April 

18 April 

19 April 

2012 

8 April 

8 April 

15 April 

6 April 

7 April 

2013 

31 March 

31 March 

5 May 

27 March 

26 March 

2014 

20 April 

20 April 

20 April 

15 April 

15 April 

2015 

5 April 

5 April 

12 April 

1 4 April 

4 April 

2016 

27 March 

27 March 

1 May 

i 23 March 

23 April 

2017 

16 April 

16 April 

16 April 

11 April 

11 April 

2018 

1 April 

1 April 

8 April 

31 March 

31 March 

2019 

24 March 

21 April 

28 April 

21 March 

20 April 

2020 

12 April 

12 April 

19 April 

8 April 

9 April 

2021 

4 April 

4 April 

2 May 

28 March 

28 March 

2022 

17 April 

17 April 

24 April 

16 April 

16 April 

11 2023 

9 April 

9 April 

16 April 

6 April 

6 April 

2024 

31 March 

31 March 

5 May 

25 March 

23 April 

II 2025 

20 April 

20 April 

20 May 

13 April 

13 April 
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Saint Andrew Service Book: The Administration of the Sacraments and 
Other Rites and Ceremonies According to the Western Rite Usage 
of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North 
America, 2nd edition. 1996. Englewood, NJ: Antiochian 
Archdiocese of North America. [Typeset by Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Press, Whittier, CA]. 

The Question of Western Orthodoxy 

Is there a proper place for the use of Western liturgies and tradi¬ 
tions within Orthodoxy? Or, better, what is the proper place for 
such liturgies and traditions within the fulness of Christ s one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church? This question has arisen from time 
to time within the pages of this journal,^ and it has been given cur¬ 
rency once again by the publication of an official service book by the 
Antiochian Archdiocese for use by its Western Rite Vicariate 
(AWRV) and the controversial pastoral letter from Bishop Anthony 
of San Francisco (Greek Archdiocese) in which he forbade his clergy 
from concelebrating in Western Orthodox liturgies.^ The closest 
thing to an official reply from the AWRV is an article written by one 

1 See P.W.S. Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox Church,” in 5VTQ 2:2 
(1958), 23-24; Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments: The Western Rite,” 
in SVTQ2\2 (1958), 37-38; John MeyendorfF, “Notes and Comments: A Debate on 
the Western Rite,” SVTCl 24:4 (1980), 253-255; Andrew Sopko, “Notes and 
Comments: Western Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and a Reappraisal,” 5VTQ24:4 
(1980), 255-265; Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments: Some Reflections 
Upon a Case Study,” in 5VTQ 24:4 (1980), 266-269. 

2 The encyclical of Bishop Anthony, two anicles on the topic of Western Onhodoxy, 
and the brief and unedifying correspondence between the bishop and the AWRV 
vicar-general, Fr Paul Schneirla, may all be found in The Priest: A Newsletter for the 
Clergy of the Diocese of San FranciscOy No. 5 (May, 1996). 
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of its priests, Fr John Charles Connely.^ This essay will examine the 
principal features of the Saint Andrew Service Book (SASB), address 
some of the issues raised by Bishop Anthony and Fr Connely, and of¬ 
fer observations on the question of Western Orthodoxy 

The two most significant and lasting Western Orthodox 
movements in this century are those of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church of France (ECOF) and the AWRV. While ECOF is much 
older and more widespread, having begun under the patriarchate 
of Moscow in 1936, it has had few priests and parishes in America. 
Thus when Americans think of Western Orthodoxy, they natu¬ 
rally think of the AWRV, a movement which began earlier in this 
century among some Liberal Catholics'^ and independent Old 
Catholics^ who eventually approached the Antiochian Archdio¬ 
cese and were received by an edict promulgated in 1958. 

The two movements represent strikingly different approaches 
to liturgy and the appropriate sources for their liturgies. ECOF be¬ 
gan with a modified Roman rite, but its liturgists and theologians 
(chiefly Fr Evgraph Kovalevsky and his brother, the deacon and 
musicologist Maxime Kovalevsky^) worked for years to restore the 
liturgy of the ancient Gauls. The result was “The Divine Liturgy 
according to St Germanus of Paris” [GER], which has been in con¬ 
stant use since 1946. To answer critics who said that GER was a 
“fantasy” of Fr Evgraphs, Archbishop [now Saint] John Maxi- 

3 John Charles Connely, ''Lux Occidentalis: The Worship of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church. An Essay in Appreciation of the Western Liturgical Tradition.” Fr Connely is 
pastor of St Mark’s, Denver, a parish using The Divine Liturgy of St Tikhon. He notes 
that an earlier draft of the paper was given at the Western Rite Conference in Fort 
Worth with the blessing of Fr Schneirla, the Vicar-General of the AWRV, and that 
suggestions and corrections were made by Bishop Basil F^sey, Fr Michael Trigg (the 
editor ofthe SASB), and Fr Alexey Young (who subsequently returned to ROCOR). 

4 The Liberal Catholic Church is a denomination combining catholic ritual with 
Theosophy. 

5 Independent Old Catholic churches are not part of the communion of churches 
associated with the see of Utrecht. 

6 Fr Evgraph was consecrated by St John Maximovitch in 1964 as Bishop 
Jean-Nectaire of Saint Denis. A third brother, Pierre, was to remain Byzantine and 
was associated with the St Sergius Institute in Paris. 
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movitch chaired a special liturgical commission in 1961, outside 
the presence of Fr Evgraph, to authenticate the historical and 
theological validity of GER. This it did, and St John was a fre¬ 
quent celebrant of the restored Galilean liturgy/ 

Most recently, the Inter-Episcopal Committee in Paris, the 
French analog of SCOBA, has had occasion to consider GER. Af¬ 
ter the withdrawal of Rumanian support for ECOF,^ several 
priests and a number of the faithful left ECOF and sought to come 
under the Rumanians in France. As they wished to continue using 
GER, the Committee appointed a commission to study the rite. 
Last year, the commission made its report that GER '‘conforms 
perfectly” to the Orthodox faith/ Because the new parishes are so 
few in number, however, they have been ^iven permission to cele¬ 
brate GER on only five days of the year. 

The Divine Liturgy of St Tikhon 

The SASB includes two eucharistic rites which it names "The 
Divine Liturgy of St Gregory” [TRE] and “The Divine Liturgy of 

7 The late Archbishop Alexis van der Mensbrugghe, who taught at ECOF’s St Denys 
Institute in Paris, also produced his own reconstructions of the Gallican and Roman 
rites. The former was quite different from GER, however, and was never widely 
celebrated. Neither rite was adopted by ECOF. 

8 Unlike Patriarch J ustinian of Bucharest, who supported Western Orthodoxy and had 
a good relationship with both the bishops of ECOF, Jean Kovalevsky (tl970) and 
Germain Hardy, the current Rumanian patariarch, Theoctist, was never happy with 
his Church's relationship with ECOF. When ECOF refused to abandon its Western 
character, the patriarch and Synod voted in March of 1993 to discontinue their 
relationship with ECOF. 

9 Reported in YeuilUt Saint-Jean-Cassien, Septembre-Octobre 1995, Num^ro 20, page 
3. This is the newsletter of Metropoitan Seraphim, the Rumanian archbishop for 
Western Europe. The item reads: ‘‘Le Comite inter^piscopal s est rduni le 12 juin 
1995. Parmi les questions a Pordre du jour figurait la remise de prerapport de la 
Commission liturgique, Dans ce document, la Commission nommee par les eveques 
precisait quTissue de son travail de I’annee, elle ctait arrivee a la conviction que la 
liturgie de Saint-Germain-de-Paris etait parfaitement conforme k la foi orthodoxe, la 
foi qui fonde Pfiglise.” 

10 The five days are the feasts of Sts Martin of Tours, Genevieve, Irenaeus, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and, of course, Germanus of Paris. See the pastoral letter of Metropolitan 
Seraphim in Feuillet-Jean-Cassien, Novembre 1995, Numero 21, page 2. 
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St Tikhon” [TIK]. Both date from after the Reformation, the 
former representing the Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation 
and the latter a heavily Romanized recension of the Anglican 
Prayer rite. Where does the latter originate? 

The SASB was originally compiled by Fr Michael Kaiser for 
use in his parish of St Andrew in Eustis, Florida. The present edi¬ 
tion has Fr Michael Trigg as its editor. The latter s introduction 
to the book perpetuates something of a myth about the two rites. 
He refers to TIK as “based upon English usage and... corrected 
and approved by the Russian Holy Synod in 1904. It is named af¬ 
ter St Tikhon because it was he who, when serving as a missionary 
bishop in America, was instrumental in securing its original ap¬ 
proval” [5]. Yet both assertions are misleading at best. St Tikhon 
did indeed ask Moscow whether Episcopalians who wished to be¬ 
come Orthodox could continue to use the Book of Common 
Prayer—more specifically, the American BCP of 1892. The 
Synod appointed a commission to study the question. Providen¬ 
tially, the person chosen to chair the commission was none other 
than Sergius Stragorodsky, then bishop and rector of the theologi¬ 
cal academy in St Petersburg, who would in 1936, as the patriar¬ 
chal locum tenens of Moscow, bless the foundation of ECOF. The 
commission completed its work within the year and its report 
[hereafter Observation^ was approved by the Synod. 

The report, however, did not approve any particular liturgy. It 
did discuss the 1892 BCP, sometimes comparing it with the Eng¬ 
lish BCP of 1662, noting certain things which would have to be 
deleted from or added to any form of the BCP which could be 
used by Orthodox. It was left to St Tikhon to implement the re¬ 
port, but the Orthodox BCP was never produced. As it will be¬ 
come clear, TIK was not edited in response to the report. It is 

11 The publication information for the SASB is confusing. The text says it is the second 
edition, but the spiral-bound edition of 1989 refers to itself as the second edition. 

12 The report was published in English as Russian Observations upon the American Prayer 
Book, translated by Wilfrid J. Barnes, and edited with notes by Walter H. Frere. 
London: A.R. Mowbray &; Co., Ltd., 1917. 
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instead a highly Romanized recension of the 1928 BCP as cele¬ 
brated by many Anglo-Catholic priests, i.e., Episcopal priests who 
wished to mitigate the Protestant character of Archbishop Tho¬ 
mas Cranmer s creation (the BCP) with enhancements taken from 
the Roman liturgy of their day, the Missale Romanum of 1570 
(commonly called the “Tridentine” mass). 

TIK begins with the asperges [59] and the preparation at the 
foot of the altar [60-62] which were never a part of any BCP but 
are instead taken directly from the Roman rite. The nine-fold Ky- 
rie disappeared from the BCP with the 1552 edition; in the 
American books of 1892 and 1928, it was three-fold. The Gloria 
in excelsis came at the end of the liturgy in the BCP from 
1552-1928, but was customarily moved by Anglo-Catholics to 
the SASB position to match Roman usage [64]. 

Offertory prayers are foreign to the Prayer Book tradition, but 
SASB follows Anglo-Catholic (i.e., Tridentine) practice by includ¬ 
ing the Orate fratres prayer which, ironically, suggests a view of 
eucharistic sacrifice Cranmer s anaphora was explicitly written to 
deny [66]. The intercessions do mention “blessed Mary and all 
Thy Saints” [67], but this follows Roman usage and does not rep¬ 
resent a response to the Moscow commission. 

In the anaphora itself, the commission criticized the oblation 
(“We ... do celebrate and make here before thy Divine Majesty 
with these thy Holy Gifts, which we now offer unto thee, the me¬ 
morial thy Son hath commanded us to make...”), commenting 
that “about the sacrificial significance of this offering and about its 
saving power for those on whose behalf they offer it, there is not a 
word said either here or elsewhere in the Communion service” 
[Observations, 4]. While acknowledging some vagueness on this 
point in other Western liturgies such as the Roman, Gallican, and 
Spanish, the commission noted that the “indefinite expressions” 
are nonetheless “defined in other passages of these liturgies” [Ob¬ 
servations, 6]. Yet no change was made in the SASB. 

One peculiarity is the heading of “The Consecration” which 
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precedes the institution narrative. Such a caption was not included 
in either the 1892 or 1928 books; there the rubric refers to the en¬ 
tire anaphora as the “Prayer of Consecration,” and it is not printed 
separately as are “The Oblation” and “The Invocation.” Its addi¬ 
tion here is unfortunate in that it raises the old debate as to 
whether the eucharistic consecration is effected by the words of in¬ 
stitution or the epiclesis and suggests, contrary to Orthodox 
teaching, that it is the former. 

The commission also had harsh words concerning the epiclesis 
of the 1892 BCP, but little is altered in the SASB. Only the words 
“send down Thy Holy Spirit” and “that they may be changed into 
the Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son” [71] are 
added to make it more explicit. The triple Amens are added from 
Byzantine usage [72]. Despite the direction of the commission to 
the contrary, no saints arc commemorated in the anaphora. 

The Lord s Prayer follows Roman usage, not Anglican, in adopt¬ 
ing the Libera nos (“Deliver us, O Lord .... ”), although the SASB in¬ 
explicably moves this embolism to after the doxology. Here the 
Mother of God, Peter, Paul, and Andrew (as the patron of the parish 
where the SASB originated) and all the saints are commemorated. 

Although the kiss of peace was included in the 1549 BCP, it 
was quickly dropped and is not to be found in either the 1892 or 
1928. It is included in the SASB in the “Roman” position, just 
prior to the Agnus Dei [73]. 

The Prayer of Humble Access follows the 1928 placement, 
rather than the 1892 (where it came after the Sanctus). The Ecce 
Agnus Dei and the Domine non sum dignus are foreign to the BCP 
and are taken directly from the Roman rite, to which they were 
added in the seventeenth century [74]. These are followed by the 
Byzantine prayer, “I believe, O Lord, and I confess ....” 

In the words for administering communion, we encounter 
one of the problems identified by the commission. The report in¬ 
dicated that while the BCP s “actual contents present very little 
that clearly contradicts Orthodox teaching,” this “comes not from 
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the fact that the book is actually Orthodox, but merely from the 
fact that it was compiled in a spirit of compromise.. \Observa’- 
tions, 34]. This is clearly the case with the words of administration. 
The 1549 had “The Body [Blood] of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is given [shed] for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlast¬ 
ing life.” When catholic-minded Anglicans interpreted this as up¬ 
holding belief in the Real Presence of Christ in the eucharistic 
elements, Cranmer replaced the formula in the 1552 revision with 
“Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and 
feed on him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving,” and “Drink 
this in remembrance that Christ s Blood was shed for thee, and be 
thankful.” This formula was, of course, more popular with the 
Protestant-minded. Queen Elizabeth I, who wished to force relig¬ 
ious peace for the sake of political stability, insisted that the 1559 
simply put the two contradictory formulas together. The compro¬ 
mise remains untouched in the SASB, except that the pronouns 
for Christ have been capitalized [75]. Noteworthy, however, is the 
provision for communion under both species as an alternative to 
current Byzantine practice. 

TIK ends with the Last Gospel, the reading of the prologue to 
St Johns Gospel. This has never been a part of any BCP and was 
not an official part of the Roman rite until 1570. 

What, then, may be said of TIK? First, it is clearly a liturgy whose 
principal identity is that of a Reformation liturgy whose author, 
Cranmer, was heavily influenced by reformers such as Luther, Calvin, 
Bucer, and Zwingli. This fundamentally Protestant rite has been 
overlaid with elements from the Roman liturgy as celebrated in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, some of which are clearly 
antithetical to the character of the underlying rite, and which gener¬ 
ally do nothing to make Cranmer s liturgy more “Orthodox.” It also 
assumes practices which do not properly belong to the Orthodox tra¬ 
dition, such as kneeling on Sundays and the weekdays of Pascha.^^ 

13 Kneeling is indicated at the incamatus of the Creed [65 and 87] and implied in the 
instruction to stand for the post-communion prayer in TRE [95] and before the Last 
Gospel [77 and 95], and for the general confession in TIK [68], That kneeling on 
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What Orthodox “corrections” were made in 1977? It would seem 
only the slight modification of the epiclesis, and the omission of the 
Filioque from the Creed. While most of the numerous Roman addi¬ 
tions mentioned may not amount to much theologically, their inclu¬ 
sion belies the official etiology of the rite, as does the fact that most of 
the changes required by the Observations simply were not made. 

The Divine Liturgy of St Gregory 

The Divine Liturgy of St Gregory (TRE), like TIK, also suf¬ 
fers from an official mythology. The fiction, repeated in the pref¬ 
ace, is that this liturgy “is the revision of the Gregorian liturgy, 
corrected in light of Orthodox faith and practice, as approved in 
1870 by the Russian Holy Synod and subsequent Orthodox Patri¬ 
archs” [5]. But it is clearly not the 1870 liturgy associated with J. J. 
Overbeck, as even a cursory comparison reveals. The very first 
page shows not only a different translation of the Latin but obvi¬ 
ous textual differences. For example, TRE includes the asperges 
but Overbeck does not. The latter includes the Trisagion after the 
GloriUy but this is omitted from TRE. As in TIK, the institution 
narrative is preceded by the caption “The Consecration” [89], 
which is not in Ovcrbeck. The epiclesis is quite different, with 
TRE dropping the “Amen” after the references to the bread and 
then the wine and, more significantly, eliminating that part of the 
Overbeck epiclesis which calls down the Holy Spirit upon the as¬ 
sembly as well as upon the Gifts [91].^^ Inexplicably, TRE follows 
TIK in moving the Libera nos embolism to after the doxology of 
the Lord s Prayer. Several other prayers of lesser importance are 
also added to or omitted from TRE.^^ 

Sundays and during the weekdays of Pascha may also be witnessed in some Byzantine 
parishes does not justify the violation of canon XX of the First Council of Nicea. 
l4The 1870 rite was printed in facing Latin and English as Liturgia Missae 
Orthodox-Catholicae Occidentalis. The Liturgy of the Western Orthodox-Catholic Mass. 
It was printed c. 1971 by Taylor and Co. of London. 

15 One might well question the appropriateness of adding an epiclesis to the traditional 
Roman anaphora, despite the Russian commission’s opinion to the contrary. The 
present author, following St Nicholas Cabasilas, holds that it already contains one. 

16 It is wonhy of note that TRE may be celebrated in Latin by AWRV parishes. While 
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This is not to suggest that the textual differences between TRE 
and Overbeck have great theological significance, much less that 
they are self-referentially incoherent as in the case of TIK. And on 
at least one point the TRE is to be preferred to Overbeck, as the 
latter s epiclesis refers to “transubstantiating [the Gifts] by the 
Holy Spirit.”But as understandable as it is for the AWRV to wish 
to bestow a sense of legitimacy on TRE and TIK, such patently 
false claims as the identification of these rites with the 1870 rite 
and the nonexistent liturgy of 1904 can be the result of either egre- 
giously poor scholarship or intentional fiction. 

A slight hint is given in the preface to the real provenance of 
these rites in the acknowledgment of Fr Alexander Turner and Fr 
Joseph Angwin. Turner was originally a Presbyterian layman who 
became a priest in the Liberal Catholic Church. Uninterested in 
the Theosophy associated with that church, he switched to one of 
the independent Old Catholic churches for a time until he organ¬ 
ized “The Society of Clerks Secular of St Basil” (or “Basilians”), an 
independent church without a bishop. To remedy that. Turner 
(who was married) was consecrated a bishop in 1940 by Ignatius 
Nichols, himself a married bishop who received consecration from 
the sometime Russian Patriarchal bishop, Aftimios Ofiesh. But 
Turner and some of his fellow priests were desirous of joining the 
Orthodox mainstream, so he contacted an Antiochian priest, Fr 
Paul Schneirla. The latter introduced Turner to Metropolitan An¬ 
thony Bashir and, with the blessing of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Turner and three other Basilians received Orthodox ordination 
and formed the AWRV with Turner being made a mitered archpri- 

this has been the occasion of some criticism from Eastern quarters, the prevalence of 
languages other than English for the celebration of the Byzantine liturgy undermines 
such criticism. 

17 Whenever Orthodox have adopted this Latin term for the change in the Gifts, they 
have usually been quick to add that we do not mean anything by this use other than 
the belief in the Real Presence of Christ in the Gifts. However, because the use of 
“substance” language is not characteristic of Orthodox eucharistic discourse and 
because “transubstantiation” inevitably connotes the scholastic speculations of the 
medieval West, Orthodox use of the term is best avoided. 
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est and named vicar-general.^^ It was their edition of the Roman 
rite, and not Overbecks, that was to become TRE. 

Fr Joseph Angwin is a former Episcopal priest who approached 
the AWRY in 1977, asking for permission to continue using some 
form of the Anglican liturgy he and his parishioners were accus¬ 
tomed to celebrating. Eighteen months of work produced TIK, 
which used the 1928 books of both the American and Scottish Epis¬ 
copal Churches as sources. His work, and not a nonexistent liturgy 
produced by Moscow or St Tikhon, is what became TIK. (It should 
be noted, however, that Fr Angwin was not responsible for claiming 
the patrimony of St Tikhon for his liturgy.) 

There is, of course, another very different recension of the Ro¬ 
man rite which has been celebrated in American Orthodoxy. The 
product of some monks which had been independent Old Catho¬ 
lics, this rite was approved in 1965 by Metropolitan John Wend- 
land, then the American Exarch of the Patriarch of Moscow. When 
these same monks abandoned Moscow for the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia (ROCOR), the rite received the approval 
of Archbishop Nikon Rklitsky. This version is distinguished from 
both TRE and Overbeck in that it actually marks a return to a pre- 
Schism form of the Roman rite, something which is claimed but not 
realized by TRE.^^ Unfortunately, it is celebrated today by perhaps 
as few as only one or two priests of ROCOR. 

Other features of the SASB 

Also included in the SASB is the paraliturgical office of Bene¬ 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, although the editor has chosen 

18 Of the original four, only Turner was to remain with the AWRV until his death. One 
soon disappeared, another transferred to the Albanian diocese, and the fourth, 
William Forbes, left after the death of Turner and resuscitated the Basilians. A 
married man, Forbes was later consecrated as a bishop and is known as Metropolitan 
Francis of The Holy Orthodox Church of Nonh and South America. The Basilians 
still use their recension of the Roman rite, although Forbes eventually altered the rite 
by adding a prothesis, 

19 One minor post-Schism element is the provision for a presbyteral blessing at the end 
of the liturgy. At the time of the Schism, such a blessing was only given by a bishop. 
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to call it “Veneration” rather than Benediction. The latter term is 
more accurate, however, in that the rubrics direct the officiant to 
bless the assembly with the consecrated Host exposed in a mon¬ 
strance [ 104], Of course, this service was not addressed by the Ob¬ 
servations as it has never been apart of any official BCP in the 
Anglican Communion. The editor has added a rationale for the 
practice in his introduction to it: 

Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in the West parallels 
devotion to the icon in the East. Both devotions are 
based upon the same Incarnational theology, and the 
same desire of the faithful to “come and see,” to have a 
devotional point of contact with Jesus. [103] 

Such a rationale, however, is flawed. While the cult of icons 
was approved by II Nicea on the basis of the Incarnation, the etiol¬ 
ogy of Benediction is later and quite different. Rather than repre¬ 
senting a further articulation of the dogma of the Incarnation (as 
in the case of icons), Benediction arose from the degeneration of 
Western eucharistic piety from one of receiving communion to 
one of simply looking at the consecrated Gifts—"the gaze that 
saves.It is certainly not a pre-Schism office; the two hymns and 
the collect were composed by Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century (an editor has changed the concluding line to avoid the 
suggestion of the Filioque), and the Divine Praises which are in¬ 
cluded were most probably composed by a Jesuit in 1797. More 
seriously, the practice is questionable in that it suggests an isolated 
focus of the Gifts outside of their proper context of the eucharistic 
liturgy and meal, all of which has not been characteristic of Ortho¬ 
dox faith and practice before or after the Great Schism. 

Another post-Schism office has been included, the Stations of 
the Cross. While no doubt inspired by the ancient Via Crucis of 
the Jerusalem liturgy for Good Friday, the Stations are a late me¬ 
dieval devotion whose SASB form was not reached until the last 
two centuries. Some would also criticize the inclusion of the West- 

20 Indeed, indulgences were granted for anyone who, upon gazing at the Gifts, make the 
confession of faith, “My Lord and my God.” 
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ern Ave Maria and the theology of its thirteenth century hymn, 
Stabat Mater dolorosa?^ 

Matins and Vespers are simply the 1928 BCP offices of Morn¬ 
ing and Evening Prayer. While the Moscow commission noted 
nothing objectionable about the content of these offices, it did say 
that it was ‘absolutely necessary” that prayers be added glorifying 
and invoking the Theotokos, the angelic hosts, and the saints. No 
such prayers can be found in SASB s Matins, and there is only one 
collect in its Vespers [24] which mentions the Mother of God, St 
Joseph, the apostles Peter and Paul, Andrew (again, the patron of 
the parish for which the SASB was compiled), and all the saints. 
Since this follows Roman and Anglo-Catholic practice and no 
mention is made of the angelic hosts (and no saints at all in Mat¬ 
ins), this cannot be construed as a response to the Observations. 
The same applies to the Litany; the commission noted its “protes- 
tant character, in that it does not contain the invocation of the 
Mother of God, of the Spiritual Hosts and the Saints No such 
invocations, however, have been added [51-55]. 

As well as detailing what must be removed from the BCP, the 
commission specified additions necessary to make its worship Or¬ 
thodox, including “prayers ... addressed to the Blessed Mother of 
God, to Angels and Saints ... the rite of consecration of churches ... 
and... the cult of sacred images” ^Observations, 35]. As noted above, 
only a few invocations of the saints are included in the SASB, there 
is no form for the consecration of churches, and the only mention of 
icons is in the dubious analogy drawn to benediction. 

The SASB Psalter seems to be nothing other than that of the 
American BCP of 1928. Unfortunately, this is the BCP Psalter that 
is perhaps farthest from the Septuagint translation, which is the ca¬ 
nonical edition for Orthodox, While the Coverdale Psalter adopted 
by the 1549 BCP was based upon a Latin translation of the Septua¬ 
gint, many changes have been made over the years. In the 1928 revi- 

21 Bishop Kallistos Ware, for one, has criticized the hymn for its lack of reference to the 

Resurrection. See his The Orthodox Church (New York: Penguin, 1993), pp. 

228-229. 
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sion alone, there were ‘‘over one hundred changes after 
comparison with the Hebrew texts. There was no apparent at- 
tempt to bring the Psalter into conformity with the Septuagint, and 
the archaic language sometimes leaves the contemporary reader 
confused, bemused, or both, as in “Therefore fall the people unto 
them, and thereout suck they no small advantage” (Ps 73.10). 

The Spirit of Western Liturgies 

A curious and illuminating aspect of the use of both of these 
liturgies is their apparent birth and growth in the AWRV as reac¬ 
tions against contemporary liturgical renewal in the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal Churches. Fr Connely, for example, at¬ 
tributed his own conversion to Orthodoxy as a reaction against 
“the Novus Ordo religion,” a reference to the 1969 reform of the 
Roman rite promulgated by Pope Paul VI and which is found in 
the 1970 Missale Romanum. He also sees the 1969 reform as lying 
behind the 1979 edition of the American BCP.^^ But as the late Fr 
Alexander Schmemann observed, 

...the irony of the present situation is that while some 
Western Christians come to Orthodoxy in order to sal¬ 
vage the rite they cherish (Book of Common Prayer, Tri¬ 
dentine Mass, etc.) from liturgical reforms they abhor, 
some of these reforms, at least in abstracto, are closer to 
the structures and the spirit of the early Western Rite 
and thus to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the 
later rites—those precisely that the Orthodox Church is 
supposed to “sanction” and “adopt. 

This stands in striking contrast to the contemporary Gallican 
rite, which was restored not as a reaction against liturgical change 
but in an effort to give new life to the ancient and Orthodox 

22 Marion Hatchett, Commentary on the American Prayer Book (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1981), p. 551. 

23 Fr John Charles Connely, in Michael Trigg, ed.. An Introduction to Western Rite 
Orthodoxy (Ben Lomond, CA: Conciliar Press, 1993), pp. 15--19. 

24 Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments ‘Some Reflections Upon a Case 
Study’,” in St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 24:4 (1980), p. 268. 
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Church of the Gauls. Does this suggest any reason for preferring 
one tradition over the other? 

The critical comments concerning the false histories of the 
SASB s Roman and Anglican rites are not meant to imply that 
there are not sufficient pastoral reasons for their use; that is a ques¬ 
tion beyond the scope of this essay. Other than the myths which 
have been provided for the origins of the two liturgies, one argu¬ 
ment which has been advanced in favor of their use has been the 
idea that they are “living liturgies,” a description no doubt meant 
to suggest that the Gallican liturgy is simply an exercise in liturgi¬ 
cal archaeology. This argument might serve as a rationale for the 
adoption of (“corrected”) editions of the current Roman rite or 
even of the 1928 BCP, but it certainly cannot be employed to de¬ 
fend TIK, which bears the closest resemblance to a Romanized 
version of the 1928 BCP, which was celebrated only by isolated 
Anglo-Catholic priests and parishes. 

In the case of GER, it was not meant to be simply the resusci¬ 
tation of the sixth-century Parisian liturgy, but the pastoral resto¬ 
ration of the liturgy of the ancient Gauls for contemporary 
celebration by their descendants. It has done so in France for over 
half a century, and has spread to other European nations and to 
North and South America. Response from Byzantine Orthodox 
has been largely positive, at least when they have actually attended 
a celebration. Bishop Kallistos Ware, admitting that “[t]here is no 
theological objection per se to the use of a diversity of rites in the 
one Church,” goes on to ask the further question of which rite 
should be used. While he docs not address TRE, he does raise ob¬ 
jections to TIK. He mentions GER, saying that “I have attended 
this and found it a moving and prayerful event,” but adds that “li¬ 
turgical specialists tell me that this is a modern reconstruction and 
that at many points it is unclear how far it corresponds to the an¬ 
cient Gallican rites. 

The character of GER and its fidelity to the ancient liturgies of 

25 Kallistos Ware, cited in The Priest^ p. 8. 
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the West has been examined and re-examined. It is difficult to an¬ 
swer Bishop Kallistos directly in that he does not mention which 
liturgical specialists. This writer has encountered this comment as 
a typical reaction of Byzantine Orthodox who look at the text of 
the rite but who have no deep knowledge and understanding of 
the liturgies of the early medieval West. Upon seeing elements 
they associate with the Byzantine tradition, they immediately con¬ 
clude they it is simply a melange of East and West. One exception 
to this is W. Jardine Grisbrooke, an Orthodox liturgist who is also 
a specialist on Western liturgy. In a recent article he writes of GER 
that it is 


... an example of compenetration of elements of several 
historic rites within one theological tradition, of (minor) 
Roman and Byzantine elements in a basically Hispano- 
Gallican rite. It was criticized for this by some pur¬ 
ists—criticism which was historically unjustified and pas- 
torally uncomprehending. Its essentially Gallican 
character is unmarred by the compenetration, and in this it 
may be compared with the later modern Roman rite in the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which the compenetration is 
even more marked.... Like the latter, it was not “ecumeni¬ 
cal” in the common modern sense of the term, but, again 
like the latter, it marks a certain rapprochement between 
the historic rites of East and West, which clearly has ecu¬ 
menical implications. It was also the first Western liturgy 
to restore the intercessions at the end of the liturgy of the 
word, and the first to inset congregational acclamations (in 
addition to the Sanctus) in the eucharistic prayer.^^^ 

26 W. Jardine Grisbrooke, “Compenetration of Rites and Confluence of Worship: 
Ecumenical Perspectives,” in Studia Liturgica 26 [1996], p. 151. As it happens, 
Grisbrooke had to similarly defend Archbishop Alexis van der Mensbrugghe's 
Liturgie Orthodoxe de Rite Occidental upon its publication in 1948. He writes that “I 
found myself having to defend the authenticity of features in it which I was told were 
merely borrowings from the East, features which I knew from my own studies were 
nothing of the kind—and some of the most notable of which have appeared, and are 
now taken for granted, in the post-Vatican II reform of the Roman rite and other 
reformed liturgies.” Sobornost A\2 (1982), pp. 214-215. 
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This essay will not answer the question posed by Bishop Kal- 
listos, and this writer s convictions on the authenticity and appro¬ 
priateness of GER would no doubt be ascribed to his ordination 
and subsequent experience with ECOE But the question will not 
go away, and it remains to be seen whether Western Orthodoxy in 
America will develop further along the lines of the Antiochian 
model represented by the SASB, or the French model as exempli¬ 
fied in GER, Unfortunately, this question may be answered for 
reasons other than sound theological and liturgical considerations 
to which we must now turn. 

Other Issues Concerning Western Orthodoxy 

The recent pastoral letter of Bishop Anthony of San Francisco, 
his correspondence with the AWRV s vicar-general, and the articles 
published in the issue of The Priest, and the essay by Fr Connely, all 
raise numerous questions about Western Orthodoxy. Sadly, the 
scholarship of these contributions is uneven at best. Fr Connely 
rightly points out that the Missale Romanum of 1570 was not the 
creation of a new liturgy, something implied in Bishop Anthony’s 
reference to it as “a result of ... Counter-Reformation debates.” 
Comparative liturgiologists all acknowledge that the Roman rite 
has remained amazingly stable, especially when compared with the 
many developments in the Byzantine rite. Still, Fr Connely over¬ 
states his case, as when he asserts that “[w]ith the exception of new 
Propers introduced to commemorate various saints of the post- 
Schism Eastern calendar, 99 percent of [TRE] remains identical to 
that which was already ancient by the time of Trent” [“Zmjv Occident 
talis\ 3]. That is a gross exaggeration at best.^^ 

He likewise errs when speaking of TIK and the BCP tradition. 
While the eucharistic service of the American BCP was heavily in¬ 
fluenced by the Scottish BCP, it simply is not true that the Prayer 

27 Simply taking the prayers at the foot of the altar, the epiclesis, the “I believe O Lord” 
prayer, and the Last Gospel, all foreign to the pre-Schism Roman rite—all together, 
these account for about 25 percent of TRE. Analysis by percent^e can be misleading, 
at any rate; one should not forget that Filioque is only one of the 161 words of the 
Latin translation of the Creed. 
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Book of either 1928 or 1892 “is a copy of the Scottish BCP of 
1764....” as he claims. [4] 

Fr Connely also refuses to engage serious difficulties by con¬ 
centrating on uncontrovcrsial points. For example, when defend¬ 
ing against Bishop Anthony’s charge that TIK is a result of 
Reformation debates, he spends paragraphs defending the use of 
the Collect for Purity and a post-communion prayer of thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Yet he completely ignores the formula for administering com¬ 
munion, a compromise forced by Queen Elizabeth I in 1559 
precisely as a response to the Reformation debates over eucharistic 
presence, a compromise designed to satisfy both those who af¬ 
firmed the Real Presence and those who did not. 

One further matter of some note is Fr Connely’s invocation of 
St John Maximovitch as a patron for Western Orthodoxy, some¬ 
thing also done by various supporters of Western Orthodoxy un¬ 
connected to ECOF. Certainly St John was a supporter of ECOF, 
celebrated its liturgy often, and consecrated its first bishop. But his 
support of the French Church and its Gallican rite has now been 
construed into something of an implicit endorsement of every¬ 
thing from the SASB to the Sarum Missal,^^ and this seems re¬ 
markably like the ahistorical invocation of St Tikhon on TIK.^^ 

28 The Sarum or late medieval Salisbury usage of the Roman rite is used by “The Synod 
of Bishops of the Western Rite,” two independent Old Catholic bishops and their 
parishes which declared themselves Orthodox a few years ago and which last year 
announced they were part of a Ukrainian Church in this country which was 
supposedly granted autocephaly by Constantinople earlier this century 
(Metropolitan Alexis of the Bronx). This year they have come under Metropolitan 
Evloghios of Milan, the chief hierarch of Patriarch Philaret Denisenko of Kiev’s 
Autonomous Exarchate for Western Europe and Canada. While their literature refers 
to the Sarum usage as pre-Schism, it was actually compiled in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

29 Two years the present author asked a AWRV priest whether he would give 
communion to his daughter. The priest regretfully replied that when he had 
telephoned the Archdiocese, a jurisdiction which routinely communicates laity 
belonging to the non-Chalcedonian Churches, he was informed that he could not 
communicate laity of ECOF. It was as if ECOF’s lack of a patriarchal sponsor for 
(then) two years was somehow more serious than a 1500 year-old Schism which, 
officially at least, has not yet been healed. This news was communicated while 
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Still, though quite apart from the liturgical and theological is- 
sues, these texts do address some important features of the ongo¬ 
ing discussion of Western liturgy within American Orthodoxy. 
One complaint of Bishop Anthony is that the use ofWestern litur¬ 
gies in Orthodox parishes is “pastorally unwise because this adds 
still further to our fragmentation as a church in the Americas and 
creates a tiny group of missions and parishes that are liturgically 
isolated from the rest of the Church.This is a common objec¬ 
tion to any Western rite within Orthodoxy. What can be said in 
response? 

First, Bishop Antony has clearly made this a self-fulfilling 
statement, in that his pastoral letter expressly forbids the partici¬ 
pation of any of his clergy (and discourages any participation by 
the laity) in any Western Orthodox liturgy. Further, a priest of the 
AWRV may only “serve or receive communion” in the Greek dio¬ 
cese if they are vested in Byzantine vestments (as if the wearing of 
Western vestments somehow justifies excluding someone from 
communion!). One wonders how persons of Bishop Anthony's 
opinion will react to the liturgical diversity which will come about 
by the restoration of communion with the non-Chalcedonian 
Churches of the East. Or suppose for a moment that there is a re¬ 
turn of the Roman Catholic Church to the Orthodox faith. 
Would that be a reason for forbidding Byzantine liturgy in Amer¬ 
ica and other Western countries on the grounds that, by compari¬ 
son, the Eastern faithful would be so few in number? 

Second, this isolation has also resulted from choices made by 
the AWRV itself. While their annual Ordo allows that its clergy 
“are not to use the dress, vestments, rites, forms or customs of Byz¬ 
antine clergy at any time,” it adds that an exception is made “when 
serving with Byzantine clergy in a Byzantine service. As a result, 

standing next to an icon of St John Maximovitch. The irony of all this was not lost on 
the author. 

30 Bishop Anthony, Protocol no. 3 (4 October 1995), printed in The Priest. 

31 Ordo for Reciting the Divine Office and Celebrating Mass according to the Calendar of 
the Universal Church and the Use of the Westemn Rite Vicariate General of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America (1995), pp. iii-iv. 
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the clergy and faithful of Byzantine parishes would rarely if ever 
see Western Orthodox priests wearing Western vestments and a 
chance exposure to a Western liturgy while travelling usually re¬ 
sults in the conclusion that the other tradition is “strange” and 
roreign. 

This problem is simply addressed, though not easily. First, hi¬ 
erarchs must eschew their liturgical xenophobia. Second, one can 
follow the sensible provisions made by Moscow when it estab¬ 
lished ECOF over sixty years ago. The of Metropolitan Ser¬ 

gius provided, e.g., that Western ordinands may vest according to 
either Western or Eastern custom, and that priests serving or re¬ 
ceiving communion in parishes of the other rite could also vest ac¬ 
cording to either tradition. This is still in evidence in ECOF today 
where, at the St Irenaeus Cathedral in Paris, the clergy wear their 
usual Western vestments to celebrate the Eastern liturgy. Moreo¬ 
ver, ECOF s liturgical calendar provides for the occasional celebra¬ 
tion of the Byzantine liturgy and, at the Paris cathedral, there is 
usually a ferial celebration of it every week. This has meant that the 
clergy and laity of ECOF do not find the Byzantine liturgy to be 
either unfamiliar or exotic. 

A larger issue to be faced is the question of Church versus rite. 
ECOF maintains that it is a local Orthodox Church whose life is 
Western. This means a Western liturgy, a Western bishop, a West¬ 
ern calendar, and, in France, the Western reckoning for the date of 
Pascha. The AWRV, on the other hand, is very much a rite and not 
a church. Despite the number of parishes which have been part of 
the AWRV, a “Western” bishop was not chosen for the AWRV 
even when the number of bishops of the Archdiocese jumped 
from three to five.^^ The level of interest in the AWRV on the part 
of these bishops varies, and some are not enthusiastic about the ex¬ 
istence of the AWRV or having to celebrate or even attend a West¬ 
ern liturgy. No doubt this state of affairs contributes to the feeling 

32 Ordo for Reciting the Divine OfFice and Celebrating Mass according to the Calendar 
of the Universal Church and the Use of the Westernn Rite Vicariate General of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America (1995), pp. iii-iv. 
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of some in the AWRV that they are regarded as odd step-children 
by their bishops and many of their brothers and sisters of the Byz¬ 
antine parishes of the Archdiocese, and the defection of some of 
these parishes to the Byzantine rite.^^ 

There is no doubt that Western liturgies and traditions, at least 
those which date prior to the Great Schism, have a rightful place 
within the Orthodox Church; to suggest otherwise is to deny the 
universality of Orthodoxy and the truth of history. While its ren¬ 
aissance in France has not been without its vicissitudes, especially 
in the matter of sponsoring patriarchates, it has nonetheless had a 
stable liturgical, theological, and spiritual life for most of this cen¬ 
tury. Whether this heritage will take successful root in America, in 
either its Gallican or AWRV expressions, remains to be seen. And 
if it is to be successful, it will require better scholarship and greater 
understanding on the part of Western and Eastern Orthodox 
clergy and faithful alike. 

Allyne L. Smith, Jr. 


33 The experience of some in the AWRV has been described as that of living in an 
ecclesiastical ghetto, separated by official policy as well as unofficial prejudices. 
Another factor is the lack of catechetical and other instructional material oriented to 
the Western rite. One priest who asked for such materials was referred to the 
publications of the publications of a Protestant educational curriculum. That priest 
and his parish subsequently made the decision to switch to the Byzantine rite. 
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